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EDITORIAL 
EVALUATION—A POTENT MEDICINE 


The objectives of education that mo- 
tivate pupils are often most clearly 
revealed in the kinds of tests which 
teachers give and the bases upon which 
grades are assigned. Here pupils learn 
what teachers deem most essential. Tra- 
ditionally, grades are assigned mostly 
on the basis of the amount of subject 
matter information that can be recalled 
in a testing situation. The testing pro- 
gram, thus, becomes a powerful deter- 
miner of the content of the educational 
program, and the broad educational 
goals that supposedly govern it fail to 
become a part of the purposes of stu- 
dents. 


EVALUATION DEFINED 


Evaluation, a relatively new concept 
in education, goes beyond the tradi- 
tional emphasis upon grades and tests. 
It refers to all of the means used to 
determine the extent to which pupils are 
developing toward the objectives of 
education. It specifically refers also to 
synthesis and interpretation of data as 
well as to its collection. It becomes 
clear in the articles included in the sym- 
posium of the Journal this month that 
evaluation is not something applied at 
the conclusion of a unit of instruction, 
but is rather a continuous process that 
is an integral part of the total educa- 
tional effort. It is one of those pivotal 
concepts around which much of signif- 
icance clusters. This is reflected, for 
example in the choice of evaluation as 
the theme for the annual conference on 
Life Adjustment Education, held in 
Washington, D.C. in October, 1952 
under the sponsorship of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. A critical review of 
evaluation should be rewarding in de- 
lineating some of the dynamic forces 


that are shaping the destiny of second- 
ary education today. 


THE PUPIL IS CENTRAL 


While it is proper to evaluate a school 
or a group, we should never lose sight 
of the fact that the individual pupil 
stands as the central figure in evalua- 
tion. It is the changes that occur in him 
which are the main concern of evalua- 
tion. During the time of his secondary 
education, the pupil is passing through 
critically important years. The result 
of his experience in elementary school 
and the prospects of college and or life 
and work in the community must both 
be accurately assessed if planning dur- 
ing the mid-years is to be most mean- 
ingful. A satisfactory transition in to 
and out of secondary school requires 
careful articulation in which evaluation 
plays a strategic role. 


RICH SUPPLIES OF TOOLS AND 
TECHNIQUES 


The everchanging complexity of hu- 
man personality has given rise to a 
broad rather than narrow approach to 
its evaluation, as may be seen in the 
variety of techniques and procedures 
set forth in the symposium. The new 
State Handbook, “Evaluating Pupil 
Progress” which is described in the 
symposium, reveals the rich storehouse 
of evaluative tools available to teachers 
for appraising the effectiveness of their 
work. In addition to a wide variety of 
tests, there are interest and attitude in- 
ventories, methods for observing and 
recording behavior, and projective pro- 
cedures for assessing some of the more 
dynamic phases of personality. Used 
sensitively and imaginatively, they can 
provide individual pupils with a real- 
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istic view of themselves, and thus better 
enable them to cope with the problems 
of adjusting to a rapidly changing 
world. From our viewpoint as educa- 
tors, these tools are indispensable in 
assisting us 

1) to discover the needs of students, 

2) to plan ways in which the school 
can adjust to these needs, and 

3) to take the steps to bring plans 
and practices more closely together. 


TESTS 


Objective tests, especially those con- 
cerned with subject matter achievement, 
scholastic aptitude, intelligence, and cer- 
tain skills such as reading, still occupy 
the dominant position in the field of 
evaluation. A large number of valid and 
reliable tests in many fields is now avail- 
able, as even a casual inspection of 
Oscar Buros’ Mental Measurements 
Yearbook reveals. It is estimated that 
school children in this country took 
more than a hundred million standard- 
ized tests in the past school year, an 
average of three per pupil. From this 
it cannot be assumed, however, that the 
testing side of evaluation in American 
education is well in hand. Approxi- 
mately one high school in three uses no 
standardized tests. One high school out 
of three uses only intelligence tests. And 
even in the remaining one-third of the 
schools which use some standardized 
tests other than those of intelligence, the 
program is far from adequate. Ralph 
Tyler, Dean of Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ar acknowledged 
leader of the evaluation movement in 
this country, is authority for the state- 
ment that only one high school out of 
every twenty has an effective testing 
program. Among the most frequent 
shortcomings are (1) failure of schools 
to define their goals clearly in be- 
havioral terms with the consequent 
difficulty in organizing a program for 
the measurment of their achievement, 
(2) the teacher’s view that testing is not 
a part of his job, (3) the practice of 


giving tests only spasmodically, (4) the 
use of test results to reward or to pun- 
ish a faculty member or a school, and 
(5) the administration of many tests, 
the results of which are never used. 
Thus is is that, even though much has 
been achieved in this phase of evalua- 
tion, there remains even more to be ac- 
complished. 


MEASURING THE INTANGIBLES 


Appreciations, attitudes, and person- 
ality development have in recent years 
assumed central importance as goals in 
secondary education. While these more 
intangible outcomes elicit enthusiastic 
endorsement, they are especially elusive 
of attempts to assess their achievement. 
Here is a challenging frontier of evalu- 
ation. Some contributions in this field 
are being made in the form of objective, 
standardized tests. But the greater em- 
phasis seems to lie, for example, in 
newer projective devices, interviewing, 
observation, anecdotal recording, and 
sociometric and sociodramatic proce- 
dures in appraising these impalpable 
aspects of human development. Prog- 
ress is slow and altogether too few valid 
and reliable instruments and procedures 
are available. However, the field is 
opening, and teachers are becoming 
familiar with the valuable materials that 
are available. 


INTERDEPENDENCE AND 
CO-OPERATION 


John Donne wrote wisely in the early 
1600’s that 


No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; 
every man is a peece of the Continent, a 
part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed 
away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as 
well as if a Promontorie were, as well as 
if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne 
were; any mans death dimineshes me, be- 
cause I am involved in Mankinde; And 
therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; It tolls for thee. 


It is in this vein that individual teachers, 
schools, and school systems are real- 
izing the unreality of trying to isolate 
themselves. They are beginning to col- 
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laborate with others in the county, 
region, state, and nation in their evalua- 
tion programs. One of the newer trends 
in evaluation is the recognition that 
even within the traditional mode of local 
initiative and control, there is advan- 
tage in using specialized evaluation 
services from outside the school district, 
and in pooling data with other teachers 
and schools whose objectives are simi- 
lar. With a common Framework under 
which all secondary schools operate here 
in California, an evaluation program 
state wide in scope may be developing 
which can exert a powerful influence in 
upgrading secondary schools. A sober- 
ing perspective with more serious at- 
tention to results may be expected to 
stem from this wider collaboration. It 
is not unreasonable to believe that as 
this program gains momentum, it may 
take its place in the pattern of accredita- 
tion, along with the evaluative criteria 
which the Accreditation Committee of 
the California Association of Second- 
ary School Administrators is develop- 
ing under the leadership of its chair- 
man Donavan Cartwright and the State 


Department of Education—provided 
the danger of rigid standardization is 
avoided. 


EVALUATION MOVES AHEAD 


Better perspective and sophistication 
in testing and other evaluative matters 
is clearly discernible among secondary 
educators in the field. Their emphasis 
is upon diagnosing the needs and prob- 
lems of the pupil and the needs and 
problems of the school system. The re- 
sources available are greater than ever 
before. Experts in evaluation are being 
added to the staffs of city and county 
schools departments. The State De- 
partment of Education is extending its 
influence. Great nationwide testing or- 
ganizations such as the Educational 
Testing Service are bringing their rich 
resources to bear in developing highly 
refined evaluative instruments and in 
providing individual schools with ex- 
pert assistance in building sound evalu- 
ation programs. 

Evaluation is indeed becoming a 
powerful constructive force in education 


today. R.N.B. 





CALIFORNIA HOSTS NATIONAL SECONDARY 
EDUCATION CONVENTION ( 


Dr. Harold Brooks Honored 


Secondary educators in California are honored this month by two facts. 


One is the rec 


ition that has been given to one of our leaders, Harold B. 


Brooks, by his election to the office of President of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. The other is the decision of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals to hold their national convention in Los 
Angeles, February 21-25, with headquarters in the Statler Hotel. Dr. Brooks, 
Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary-School Administrators 
and Principal of Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Long Beach, has taken 


a large 


part with many of his colleagues in the State Association in the planning 


of this important meeting whose theme is: Facing Great Issues in Education. 








Symposium on Evaluation in Modern Secondary Education 


The symposium this month has been co-ordinated by A. Glenwood Walker, 
Director, Los Angeles Office, Educational Testing Service, who is also author of 
the first article. The Journal is indebted to him for contributing so generously 
of his time and effort in bringing together the thinking of this group of educational 


leaders. 


R.N. B. 





Role of Evaluation in Secondary Education 


The idea of evaluating the public sec- 
ondary schools is not new. The com- 
munity has always evaluated its schools. 
Businessmen who employ high-school 
graduates evaluate the school through 
the quality of its product, the student. 
Parents and patrons compare current 
educational practices with those they 
knew when they were in high school. 
Students, teachers, and administrators 
continuously judge themselves and their 
work. 

Since such public evaluation exists, it 
is important that we in secondary edu- 
cation evaluate ourselves effectively. To 
do this we must first have an exact 
understanding of what we are trying to 
achieve. The term “evaluation” has 
been subjected to much careless usage. 
As explicitly used in education, “eval- 
uation” is defined as the process of de- 
termining the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational program in meeting the needs 
of students in a given class, school, or 
community. 

Functionally, the evaluative process 
requires us to: 

i. Formulate broad objectives, goals, 
or purposes : To be effective this should 
be a co-operative process with repre- 
sentatives of the community, school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents participating. 

2. Define these objectives in terms of 
the student behavior desired: Defined 
behaviorally, the teacher and the stu- 


By A. GLENWOOD WALKER 





e Evaluation must be responsive to 
changes in the philosophy and curriculum 
of the secondary school. As the character- 
istics and functions of the modern second- 
ary school changed, a new concept of eval- 
uation emerged. As a frame of reference, 
Dr. Walker defines this concept fune- 
tionally, and states the purposes and prin- 
ciples underlying evaluation as an ever- 
developing phase of the educational 
process. 

Dr. A. Glenwood Walker is Director of 
the Los Angeles Office of Educational 
Testing Service. He received his Ed.D. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1947. He has had a diversi- 
fied background of experience including 
teaching and administration in the Cali- 
fornia elementary and secondary schools, 
and in industrial training and testing. 





dent will find the goals more clear cut, 
specific, and easier to understand and 
appraise. 

3. Set up educational experiences and 
provide instructional materials neces- 
sary to achieve predetermined objec- 
tives: Many of these experiences will 
be school wide, and will include extra- 
curricular activities. 

4. Select from published tests and in- 
ventories or develop valid, reliable, and 
practical instruments and techniques 
for measuring growth or behavioral 
changes: Use of formal or informal in- 
struments of appraisal should be supple- 
mented by day-to-day observation by 
teachers. 


65 
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5. Summarize, integrate, and inter- 
pret all of our data concerning behav- 
ioral changes into meaningful profiles 
for individual students or a portrait of 
the educational situation: A practical, 
easily interpreted cumulative record 
should be used to relate each student’s 
progress to his past performance. 

Functionally organized, evaluation is 
an integral part of all learning experi- 
ences, and is closely allied to all that 
goes on in the classroom or school. 

The purposes of evaluation have been 
enumerated many times—diagnosis of 
student needs, motivation of learning, 
selection and placement of students, 
educational and personal guidance, etc. 
The ultimate purpose of evaluation in 
the modern secondary school, however, 
is to assist the teacher, school, and com- 
munity in providing each student with 
the best possible instruction and the 
best possible guidance, based on an ac- 
curate, objective, and usable portrait of 
the “whole” student. Modern educa- 
tional evaluation should identify and 
measure the student’s mental and physi- 
cal strengths and weaknesses, his per- 
sonal-social adjustment, and his aca- 
demic growth; and should provide an 
estimate of his potentialities—expressed 
in terms of objectives, behaviorally 
defined. 

Much has been written in the Journal 
and elsewhere concerning the changes 
which have taken place in the character- 
istics and functions of secondary 
schools. These changes have had a di- 
rect effect on evaluation. No longer 
does the secondary school serve only 
the select group of college preparatory 
students. On the contrary, it is now 
charged with the education of all adoles- 
cent youth. This has resulted not only 
in a vastly increased secondary-school 
enrollment, but in a great increase in 
individual differences within the school 
population. 

Further, the objectives of the modern 
secondary school have been broadened 
to include the preparation of each of 


these students for participation in mod- 
ern democratic society; to meet the 
varying needs and interests, and to de- 
velop the special abilities, of each boy 
or girl. 

To achieve these objectives the cur- 
riculum has been expanded and en- 
riched, and new methods of instruction 
have been developed. In addition, in 
many cases the modern secondary 
school has been reorganized and ex- 
tended both horizontally and vertically, 
resulting in junior high schools, five- 
or six-year high schools, junior col- 
leges, trade and technical schools, com- 
mercial and other specialized schools. 

The concept of evaluation has broad- 
ened to keep pace with this expansion 
of the secondary-school function. As the 
secondary-school population changed, 
and individual differences among stu- 
dents increased, evaluation became 
more comprehensive, and more con- 
cerned with all aspects of each student’s 
growth and development— physical, 
mental, personal-social, and academic. 

As the secondary-school curriculum 
was expanded, new values and objec- 
tives were defined, and new methods of 
appraisal—both formal and informal— 
were devised. An increased emphasis 
on measuring understanding and inter- 
pretation, rather than on the measure- 
ment of the mere acquisition of informa- 
tion, resulted in the publication of such 
instruments as the USAFI Tests of 
General Educational Development and 
the Iowa Tests of General Educational 
Development. Also, new techniques 
were developed to assess individual and 
group social adjustment, and to ap- 
praise work-study skills. The use of 
these instruments, as well as of the 
more familiar achievement tests, plays 
an important, but by no means domi- 
nant, part in the evaluative process. 

Since evaluation is now conceived to 
be a continuous process of measuring 
growth, rather than a one-time or peri- 
odic checkup, it should precede as well 
as follow instruction. In line with this 
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concept, it is becoming increasingly 
common to conduct a testing program 
in the fall of the school year for the diag- 
nosis of student and class needs. 

It has also been found that the value 
of any testing program is greatly in- 
creased if it is extended co-operatively 
to other schools within the system. The 
pooling of information from several sec- 
ondary schools provides comparative 
data for the analysis of similar groups. 

With the emphasis on growth rather 
than status, the practice has become 
prevalent, among modern secondary 
schools, of exchanging significant eval- 
uation data with the elementary school, 
the home, and the college. The result 
is a cumulative longitudinal record of 
past and present performance which can 
be used to predict future success in col- 
lege or on the job. 

In planning evaluation, at least four 
basic principles should be considered : 

1. Evaluation should be a co-opera- 
tive enterprise on the part of adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, parents, and 
any others in the community who are 
concerned with the secondary schools. 
All who are affected by the schools will 
inevitably pass judgment on them. It 
is therefore the responsibility of the 
schools to provide information and 
leadership so that this judgment may be 
intelligent. Teachers and_ students 
should be included as full partners in 
the evaluative process. Students learn 
more effectively when they understand 
the meaning and purpose of evaluation, 
and this experience lays the ground- 
work for the self-evaluation and self- 
direction which form the basis of matur- 
ity. 

2. The evaluation program should be 
economical of time, effort, and monetary 
cost. Routine clerical and recording 
work should be kept to a minimum 
through the use of machine applications 
in scoring and reporting tests, and by 
the use of a well-designed cumulative 


record form. Evaluation costs can be 
kept down by using published tests and 
inventories whenever possible, and by 
participating in co-operative purchasing 
groups or in national testing programs 
offered by test publishers. Time and 
money spent on evaluation should be in 
proportion to the expected gains in in- 
creased instructional and counseling 
efficiency. The scope of the evaluation 
program should not exceed the practical 
uses that can be made of the data. 

3. The evaluation program should be 
flexible and subject to revision. It 
should be responsive to developments 
in educational philosophy, to changes in 
curriculum, and to conditions outside 
the school which affect the school. It 
should also be subject to modification in 
accordance with new advances in eval- 
uation instruments and techniques. 

4. To be successful, evaluation re- 
quires professionally trained teachers, 
counselors, and administrators—with 
such professional skills and insights as 
are acquired by training in the psychol- 
ogy of learning, child growth and de- 
velopment, measurement, and guidance. 
This means more emphasis in these 
areas in teacher training colleges for the 
educators of the future, and extensive 
and intensive inservice training pro- 
grams for present school staffs. Even 
when teachers and administrators are 
thoroughly grounded in these areas, the 
inservice program must continue if 
they are to keep abreast of the rapid 
developments in evaluation concepts 
and techniques. 

Thus we conceive evaluation in the 
modern secondary school to be a never- 
ending process. It determines how well 
the school is providing the conditions 
of growth and experience necessary to 
develop effective adults in today’s 
world. As the secondary school changes 
through the years, as teaching methods 
change, as our social structure changes 
—evaluation must change too. 





Setting a Course for High Schools 


By FRANK B. LINDSAY 


A Framework for Public Education 
in California, published by the State 
Department of Education in 1950, sets 
forth a number of principles of educa- 
tion among which are several of par- 
ticular pertinence to any evaluation of 
the programs of California high schools. 
This article proposes to develop certain 
guidelines for studying high-school 
courses of instruction to determine how 
well the objectives of secondary educa- 
tion in California are being met. 

If it be accepted that “public educa- 
tion is the chief instrument for achieving 
the goals of American democracy,”* as 
the Framework asserts, the offerings of 
a high school must be viewed in terms 
of the present needs of the community, 
state, and nation. Since a public high 
school is only a device instituted for 
convenience to insure opportunities for 
a young person to experience aspects of 
living which in the course of his ordi- 
nary existence he might encounter only 
haphazardly or miss entirely, a course 
of study is of value to those who pursue 
it precisely to the extent that it fulfills 
a major function “to make it possible 
for each learner to become more and 
more effective as a citizen in a democ- 
racy that is continuously changing, im- 
proving, and playing a significant role 
in the world scene.”? The over-all cri- 
terion then for judgment of the worth 
of a high-school education is the degree 
to which it is concerned with “the edu- 
cation of free men—loyal to the values 
and process of democracy, with knowl- 
edge to guard their freedom, and pos- 
sessing the discipline and vision to 
enable them to sacrifice personal and 
immediate gain to the general welfare.’”* 

In another section the Framework for 
Public Education in California insists 


2 Californ State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Bulletin: “A Framework for Public 
Education in California,”” November 1950, p. 1. 

2 Ibid ~p. 4 

8 Jdid., p. 4 





@ California has long been known for its 
leadership in modern secondary educa- 
tion. This leadership stems in part from 
the history of local control of education in 
the state. Local initiative has kept the 
control close to the people, allowed for 
local variations, and promoted experi- 
mentation. 

Since education is a state function, 
however, this local initiative depends in 
large measure on the philosophy and poli- 
cies of the State Department of Education. 
California secondary educators are fortu- 
nate indeed to have such a liberal, for- 
ward-looking leadership by Frank B. Lind- 
say in the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

Well known to Journal readers, in his 
contribution to this Symposium Frank 
Lindsay defines the type of evaluation 
necessary to meet the objectives of second- 
ary education in California—evaluation 
which must be as broad as the purposes 
themselves as stated ky the California 
Framework Committee. 





that not only shall a public high school 
labor té make the free men and women 
on whom the survival of this Republic 
depends but that the knowledge essen- 
tial to enable them to guard their free- 
dom, the discipline and indispensable 
vision which the times demand, require 
an adequacy of scope which only exten- 
sive and varied opportunities for learn- 
ing can fulfill. In part, this is in conse- 
quence of the range of individual dif- 
ferences among youth each of whose 
potentialities, when developed and em- 
ployed, may contribute to the nation’s 
advancement; in part, it is necessary 
because of the many kinds of responsi- 
bility which a citizen of the United 
States is called upon to discharge. The 
Framework describes the importance of 
providing opportunities for a student 
to continue his efforts to master the arts 
of communication, of group co-opera- 
tion and action, of applying science to 
problems presented by his environment, 
of creative expression, employment in 
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occupations, and healthful living. A 
second criterion for judging a high- 
school program is thus its breadth and 
depth as well as its devotion to the 
democratic principles that undergird the 
nation. 

In a section on the learning process 
the Framework points out that “‘the in- 
dividual must acquire in a lifelike situa- 
tion those behaviors that man has found 
useful and desirable.”* It might have 
gone further and pointed out that study 
in any number of subject fields must fail 
to result in competent and responsible 
citizenship unless the study includes 
types of participation which give stu- 
dents insight into the connection and 
relevance of subject matter to national 
and community concerns. Learning is 
interaction, not passive absorption, as 
the Framework declares, in terms of 
purposes accepted by and meaningful to 
students in terms of their family and 
community backgrounds. A third cri- 
terion for value-judgments of a high 
school is the degree to which the class- 
room instruction assists students to uti- 
lize facts in coping with problems of 
consequence to themselves and encour- 
ages them to analyze the factors which 
have contributed to their success or fail- 
ure in dealing with the situations they 
are aware they face. 

If a high school is to perform the 
services to youth which the state and 
district pay monies to provide, there 
cannot be a single state-wide uniform 
course of study. There should be con- 
sistency among the constant offerings to 
be found in all high schools but there 
must be adaptation and flexibility of 
program to serve young people in 
widely differing communities. In this 
connection the Framework gives a’ 
fourth criterion: “the immediate goals 
as well as the basic philosophy of the 
school must be clearly defined... .” 
and “the program must be consistent 
with the educational philosophy of the 
school.”’® It is not sufficient for the State 


4 Ibid., p. 23. 5 Jbid., p. 28. 


Framework to exist in broad outlines ; 
each school must assess its own reasons 
for existence in terms of its locality. In 
the United States the people of each 
community have always insisted upon 
exercising close oversight of their pub- 
lic schools in order that they may be 
responsive to the needs and hopes of the 
people. The Framework insists that not 
only must high schools employ the com- 
munity as a natural laboratory to vital- 
ize learning and keep it genuine but that 
“classroom instruction is valuable 
chiefly as it improves the ability of the 
pupil to live effectively and happily in 
the community.”*® Community resources 
should be utilized to the fullest extent, 
not only because they are readily at 
hand and help to insure that learning 
will not degenerate into superficial reci- 
tation, but equally because an important 
end of learning is enrichment of the 
level of life in the community. The 
teacher must see that learning is not 
condemned to be partial or prejudiced 
on account of the limitations of a par- 
ticular community but that it starts with 
the boys and girls who already are 
active members of families and heavily 
engaged in their absorbing social, busi- 
ness, and political affairs. The fourth 
criterion already mentioned, the defini- 
tion of the high-school’s goals, must 
take into account the fact that “the re- 
finement and extension of learning goes 
on as the individual lives in the com- 
munity.””” 

In terms of the criteria afforded by 
the Framework a determination of how 
well the objectives of secondary educa- 
tion are being met by California high 
schools can be achieved through exam- 
ination of several }-:inds of data. In 
reference to the over-all criterion, the 
education of free men, the high schools 
are required to offer certain instruction 
by the Legislature and State Board of 
Education. Among the experiences 
which the state believes essential parts 


* Ibid., p. 31. 
1 Ibid., p. 31. 
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of the schooling of every youth are in- 


struction in morals and manners, public. 


safety and accident prevention, fire 
prevention, physical education, driver 
education, and study for not less than 
three semesters of the Constitution, 
United States history, and state and 
local government in California. In addi- 
tion the governing boards of local dis- 
tricts frequently require for high-school 
graduation at least three years of the 
study of English, a minimum of one 
year of science, a year of high-school 
mathematics, a year of social studies 
beyond the required American history 
and civics, and some homemaking for 
girls or industrial arts for boys. 

The statistics of high-school courses 
offered to meet these requirements set 
by the Legislature, the State Board of 
Education, and local district governing 
boards were published as a bulletin of 
the State Department of Education in 
1951 entitled, “Required Courses and 
Other Required Instruction in Cali- 
fornia Public High Schools.” The 
high-school principal reports, for ex- 
ample, that as an average thirty class 
hours are devoted to driver education, 
usually in a tenth-grade course which 
most frequently is social studies, but 
occasionally is life science, industrial 
arts, or physical education. Fire pre- 
vention education, as another instance, 
is incorporated in courses of science, 
social studies, shop, homemaking, and 
even English. Health instruction, the 
Bulletin reveals, is given emphasis in 
biology, general science, and homemak- 
ing, as well as physical education and 
social studies. Annual reports received 
from high-school principals enable the 
State Department of Education to es- 
tablish that these areas of instruction 
insure, in the words of the Framework, 
that “the graduate has had those basic 
learning experiences which facilitate 
immediate adjustment to the responsi- 
bilities of adulthood.”* Education in au- 
tomobile driving, public safety, and the 


* Ibid., p. 36. 


history and government of this Republic 
certainly constitute a minimum core of 
knowledge for any resident of Califor- 
nia, youth or adult. 

A clue to the question of the breadth 
of high-school offerings, the second cri- 
terion proposed, is set out in another 
bulletin of the State Department of 
Education published in 1952, “Curricu- 
lar Offerings and Practices in California 
High Schools.” In addition to a cur- 
riculum designed to prepare students 
for admission to higher institutions 
which the Legislature has required at 
least one high school in any district to 
provide, a general catch-all curriculum 
is universally offered by every four-year 
and senior high school. But the signifi- 
cant finding contained in the Bulletin is 
that of 410 four-year and senior high 
schools 302 provide a curriculum in 
business subjects; 277 offer an entire 
curriculum in homemaking ; 220 in in- 
dustrial arts; and 174 in vocational 
agriculture. The trade and industrial 
areas of vocations add 30 separate cur- 
ricula in 111 high schools; majors in 
fine arts are provided by 47 high 
schools; music curricula in 20; along 
with a scattering of miscellaneous cur- 
ricula in such widely different fields as 
pre-nursing, aircraft mechanics, jour- 
nalism, and natural science. 

The reports of the high-school prin- 
cipals for 1951-52 show that a growing 
number of junior, senior, and four-year 
high schools are attempting to assist 
students to perceive the interconnec- 
tions between fields of study through 
basic courses embracing two or more 
subjects. Thus, sixteen four-year high 
schools are experimenting in grade nine 
with multiple-period courses of Eng- 
lish, social studies, and mathematics or 
science; eleven are continuing the 
course in grade ten; and two high 
schools provide it for certain students 
in grades eleven and twelve. The ma- 
jority still employ only a double-period 
course of English combined with social 
studies, particularly in junior high 
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school. This combination of subjects is 
offered to 20,612 of the 69,234 seventh- 
grade students enrolled in junior high 
schools but the corresponding eighth- 
grade enrollment of 15,384 and for the 
ninth grade of 12,575, shows that pupils 
are frequently separated out of the core 
courses into distinct single-subject 
courses in the sixty-five junior high 
schools reporting. 

The intent of many high schools to 
schedule pupils in courses adapted to 
their readiness to make progress in the 
subject field is illustrated by ninth- 
grade enrollments in mathematics: 
arithmetic, 18,834; general mathemat- 
ics, 34,634; beginning algebra, 58,207. 
It is encouraging that no more than 
half of the pupils in grade nine are auto- 
matically programmed in algebra 
classes ; it is not clear upon what basis 
even this number have been guided into 
algebra since in California today only 
one pupil in three is following a college 
preparatory curriculum. 

A more reliable clue to the working 
philosophy of many high schools is af- 
forded by their programs of articulation 
between levels, citizenship education, 
student activities, and instruction 
adapted to slower learners. These were 
summarized at length in the Bulletin on 
curricular practices already mentioned. 
Among the practices most frequently 
utilized to vitalize training for citizen- 
ship were mentioned the bringing of 
businessmen and officials in government 
to meet with civics class students ; field 
trips to business establishments and 
municipal and county agencies ; student 
interviews of community leaders; and 
student participation in community 
drives such as those sponsored by the 
American Legion. The most active stu- 
dent organizations specifically promot- 
ing citizenship training included such 
familiar ones as Junior Red Cross, 
Scholarship Federation, and Future 
Homemakers and Farmers. 

Although only sixty-four high schools 
submitted detailed descriptions of meas- 


ures being taken to assist slow learners, 
223 recognized the problem to the ex- 
tent of providing classes or special 
teacher assistance for slower learners. 
It must be emphasized that these slow 
learners are not to be confused with 
mentally retarded pupils but are stu- 
dents who get lost unless consideration 
is given to their immaturity of vocabu- 
lary, reading rate, and comprehension. 
Sometimes the provision of visual aids, 
radio aids, field trips to museums, or 
drill techniques suffice to keep them in 
the regular class groups. Size of class 
and length of class period frequently 
are crucial factors in retaining these 
slower learners in their grade. 

As a means for determining the close- 
ness of the community and the high 
school in their common thinking the 
device of polling parents and laymen in 
general has enjoyed recent popularity. 
An example is the inventory of opinion 
conducted in Tamalpais Union High 
School District to learn what its resi- 
dents believe about its high schools. 
Seventy percent of the parents ex- 
pressed themselves as generally satis- 
fied with the program of instruction, 
but only half were sure that the teachers 
interested themselves in the pupils as 
individuals (and only a quarter of the 
pupils felt that this was so). Again, 
80 percent of the parents believed that 
the high school should help students 
solve the social problems which they 
face in everyday living but only a third 
of the parents felt that the school met 
this objective. 

In summary, a poll of 2,703 Palo 
Alto parents reported in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, April 29, 1951, gives 
further validity to the four criteria de- 
rived from the Framework. 


Criterion One, the responsibility of 
the high school to educate free men, is 
justified by the affirmative responses of 
the parents, in every instance in excess 
of 95 percent, to these questions: 

In addition to learning and reciting 
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assigned lessons, should pupils be 
taught how to secure and interpret 
facts? 

Should the student be taught to get 
information on all sides of a controver- 
sial question before forming his opin- 
ion? 

Should the school lead every pupil to 
understand and to prize for himself and 
all others the freedoms of press and 
religion and other liberties guaranteed 
in our Constitution ? 

Should the school develop in every 
pupil a strong sense of responsibility for 
the welfare of the school, the commu- 
nity, state, and nation? 


Criterion Two, the breadth of the 
high-school curriculum, is encouraged 
by responses to such questions as the 
following : 

Should the high school be just as 
much concerned with students who are 
not going to college as with those who 
are? (Affirmative, 97 percent.) 

Should the school emphasize prepara- 


tion for adult activities, such as family 
life, recreation, and community im- 
provement? (Affirmative, 74 percent.) 

Is the teaching of morality a respon- 
sibility of the school? (Affirmative, 54 
percent.) 


Criterion Three, purposeful learning 
through pupil participation, is implicit 


in these inquiries, portions of the Palo 
Alto poll of parents : 

Should the school lead each student 
to think clearly about the purpose of his 
own education? (Affirmative, 94 per- 
cent. ) 

Should the school teach every pupil 
to know how to act appropriately in 
social situations? (Affirmative, 78 per- 
cent.) 

In school should everyone learn 
through experience how to share effec- 
tively in group planning and action? 
(Affirmative, 96 percent.) 


Criterion Four, definition of goals 
and consistency of practice, likewise is 
implied in many of the foregoing ques- 
tions as well as through these final 
queries : 

Has the task of the school been ful- 
filled if a pupil has mastered reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic, and 
has iearned how to study? (Negative, 
68 percent. ) 

Should every student be prepared to 
earn a living by the time he graduates 
from high school? (Affirmative, 45 per- 
cent; negative, 43 percent; and unde- 
cided, 12 percent.) 

Should appropriate sex instruction 
be given to all pupils in junior and 
senior high schools? (Affirmative, 70 
percent. ) 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Registration will open on Saturday, March 28, 1953, at 8:00 a.m. in the Social 
Hall of Fresno State College and will continue through Monday, March 30. 
A booth will be set up in the lobby of the Hotel Californian on Friday night, 


March 27, for early registrants. 





A State Handbook on Evaluating 
Pupil Progress 


The provision of consultant service 
in evaluation to the school districts of 
California is one of the important func- 
tions of the Bureau of Education Re- 
search, California State Department of 
Education. This consultant service is 
designed to meet requests for assistance 
in initiating and reorganizing local pro- 
grams of evaluation. The concept of 
local autonomy among the approxi- 
mately 2,000 school districts in Cali- 
fornia is well established and the con- 
sultant service provided by the depart- 
ment in the field of evaluation respects 
that concept. The concept of local au- 
tonomy recognizes that, while public 
schools in this state operate within a 
general legal and educational frame- 
work, schools in different communities 
have need for varying curricular objec- 
tives and educational procedures. Cali- 
fornia is a large state, greatly diversified 
geographically and industrially. Ac- 
cordingly, the needs of the citizenry 
vary from area to area and the concept 
of local autonomy requires that the 
educational program, including the 
program of evaluation, be tailored to 
meet the needs of the local community. 


REVIEW OF CONTENT OF “EVALUAT- 
ING PUPIL PROGRESS” 


To supplement the consultant service 
in evaluation to the school districts of 
California, staff members of the Bureau 
of Education Research prepared the 
publication titled “Evaluating Pupil 
Progress.” This publication was de- 
signed to assist local school personnel 
in solving local school evaluation prob- 
lems. It was written in the belief that 
evaluation should not be separated from 


1 “Evaluatin 
Department of 
April 1952. 


Pupil Progress,’ California State 
ucation, Bulletin, No. 6, Vol. XXI, 


By HENRY W. MAGNUSON 





@ The need for strong leadership and re- 
sources to implement the concept of local 
educational autonomy in California has led 
to the publication, by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, of an Evaluation 
Handbook. This Handbook was prepared 
by the Bureau of Education Research, and 
is designed to supplement the work of its 
excellent consulting service in assisting 
local school personnel to solve their evalua- 
tion problems. Dr. Henry W. Magnuson, 
Chief of the Bureau, describes this Hand- 
book and its underlying concepts and pur- 
poses, and provides many concrete practi- 
cal suggestions for using it in California 
secondary schools. 

Dr. Magnuson received his doctorate 
from Stanford University. He was ap- 
pointed to his present office in 1946. Prior 
to that time he had served as a school ad- 
ministrator, and as Director of Research 
for the Oakland Public Schools. 





instruction but should be made an inte- 
gral part of curriculum planning and 
instructional procedure. 

Evaluation seeks to obtain, in all 
phases of learning, evidence which will 
reveal changes in the behavior of pupils 
as they progress through school. These 
changes in behavior include the many 


. varied aspects of the pupil’s life. For 


example, there is need not only for ap- 
praisal of pupil achievement in the basic 
tool subjects, but attention should be 
directed to appraised procedures which 
will obtain evidence of changes in the 
out-of-classroom as well as classroom 
behaviors and attitudes of pupils. 

A comprehensive evaluation program 
is described in this publication under 
four general areas of measurement. It 
includes illustrations of how teacher- 
made tests for subject matter areas can 
be improved, as well as suggestions for 
making greater use of data obtained 
from standardized achievement tests. 
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A second general area, concerned with 
the assessment of the individual, in- 
cludes information concerning scholas- 
tic aptitude, personality, interest, and 
attitude testing procedures. Observa- 
tional procedures necessary in every 
evaluation program are the third major 
area of appraisal treated in this publica- 
tion. Suggested observational proce- 
dures are discussed in connection with 
anecdotal records, rating scales, check 
lists, autobiographies, and sociograms. 
The sharing of pertinent information 
through a co-operative relationship be- 
tween school and home is the fourth 
general area discussed. In this section 
attention is given to methods aimed at 
the improvement of pupil reporting. 
Because of the number of teachers in- 
volved in the departmental organiza- 
tion of the secondary school, this last 
area may be considered somewhat easier 
of adaptation to the elementary-school 
leve!. However, the same general tech- 
niques and procedures can be effectively 
utilized at the secondary level. This 


can perhaps be best solved through the 
use of homeroom teachers and coun- 
selors. The extensive bibliography in- 
cluded as part of this publication 
should prove useful. General as well as 
specific areas of appraisal are included 
in the list of selected references. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THIS 
PUBLICATION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The discussion in this article is in- 
tended to serve as a suggestive pattern 
in the use of the publication “Evaluat- 
ing Pupil Progress” at the secondary- 
school level. It is not intended to imply 
that the methods outlined here are the 
only ways in which it can be effectively 
used. Probably every teacher will want 
to utilize it in a slightly different man- 
ner. However, the suggestions made in 
this article do represent ways which 
have proved profitable in a number of 
schools. 


INSERVICE TRAINING FOR GROUPS 
OF TEACHERS 


Probably the most frequent use 
which will be made of the publication 
will be for purposes of inservice train- 
ing. There are a number of aspects of 
evaluation which this Bulletin can serve 
from this viewpoint. 

The most obvious purpose is in the 
development or in the reorganization of 
evaluation programs. Two aspects of 
evaluation should be carefully, consid- 
ered. The first consists of changes to 
be effected in the present school testing 
program. The second concerns the de- 
velopment of evaluation programs 
which are broader than conventional 
testing in subject matter areas and 
which go beyond the administration of 
standardized achievement and aptitude 
tests. It is hoped that this Bulletin will 
stimulate the development of new in- 
struments for evaluating the more in- 
tangible phases of the educational 
program. 

In any discussion concerned with the 
development or the reorganization of a 
testing program, attention must first be 
directed toward the goals of education. 
An important part of the secondary- 
school program is, of course, directed 
toward the mastery of certain subject 
matter. In addition, however, second- 
ary-school teachers are vitally con- 
cerned with the attitudes which their 
students develop and the behaviors 
which they exhibit. For example, the 
efforts of every teacher at the second- 
ary level are directed toward giving 
pupils an opportunity to experience 
democratic living. It is therefore neces- 
sary that some means be developed, 
first of all, to decide what democratic 
experience should be given the students 
and how it should be effected ; and sec- 
ond, to develop some means of meas- 
uring how successfully students are 
actually practicing democracy. Prob- 
lems in a democracy are usually solved 
by individuals working together as a 
group. This means that realistic prob- 
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lems, which students will have an op- 
portunity to solve, must be presented. 
The manner in which students solve 
these problems must be evaluated as 
objectively as possible, and should cer- 
tainly be as integral a part of the ap- 
praisal program as the testing program 
which evaluates achievement in subject 
matter areas. 

Throughout the program of evalua- 
tion suggested in “Evaluating Pupil 
Progress,” the formulation of objectives 
is suggested as the first step. Without 
goals toward which teachers can direct 
their instruction, an educational pro- 
gram is chartless. Examples of objec- 
tives which have been formulated in 
various schools in California are pre- 
sented in the publication. The Bulletin 
can serve a worth-while purpose in sug- 
gesting a beginning for groups who wish 
to formulate new objectives or to re- 
organize those already established. The 
substance to be derived from an analysis 
of objectives as they relate to evaluation 
is the definition of tnese objectives in 
terms of what behavior pupils will ex- 
hibit if they make progress toward the 
objectives. The Bulletin provides sev- 
eral examples of how objectives can be 
defined operationally in terms of pupil 
behavior. These examples are not pre- 
sented as an ideal pattern of definition, 
but are suggestive of what is meant by 
the definition of objectives in terms of 
behavior. If a teacher group wishes to 
define objectives in this manner, “Eval- 
uating Pupil Progress” will be found a 
source of practical clues as to the type 
of finished product which may be ex- 
pected. 

Groups planning a comprehensive 
educational and evaluation program 
will find that conventional tests or ex- 
aminations will not adequately solve all 
their problems of evaluation. In order 
to initiate a valid measurement pro- 
gram they will find it necessary to con- 
struct new instruments and develop 
new techniques for measuring the 
amount of progress students are mak- 


ing toward the achievement of the cer- 
tain behaviors outlined. There are a 
number of devices presented in the Bul- 
letin which will help teacher groups to 
develop similar instruments and to 
develop new techniques of their own. 
Some of the instruments shown are 
of the rating scale and check list pat- 
tern. Among the techniques which 
should be given particular considera- 
tion are anecdotal records. The use of 
the anecdotal record method for the 
recording of pupil behavior data in- 
volves observation. The section of the 
Bulletin which describes observational 
techniques will be found pertinent. 

The Bulletin can also be used by 
school committees concerned with cur- 
riculum development. In terms of long- 
range planning, utilization should be 
made of the evaluation program to pin- 
point areas where changes or new de- 
velopments are needed in the curricu- 
lum. Inasmuch as this publication is 
premised on the belief that evaluation 
should be an integral part of curricu- 
lum and instruction, the use of the Bul- 
letin for this purpose is recommended. 
Evaluation should be part of planning 
from the beginning; it should not be 
considered as a consummate judgment 
to be delivered at the end of a unit of 
work, the end of a semester, or the end 
of a year. The type of evaluation pro- 
gram which operates within a school 
system is a major determinant in the 
type of educational program offered and 
the method of instruction used. 


INSERVICE TRAINING FOR INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS 


Every secondary-school teacher has 
many occasions to construct his own 
tests. A section of the Bulletin isde- 
voted to the subject of constructing 
teacher-made tests. Examples are fur- 
nished showing how essay examinations 
and objective tests may be improved. 
Objective test items described are true 
and false, multiple choice, completion, 
and matching. Teachers who so desire 
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can compare the test items which they 
have used previously with the examples 
given. Most teachers, no matter how 
experienced in the construction of tests, 
are on the alert for suggestions for the 
improvement of future tests which they 
may design. Suggestions for this pur- 
pose are contained in the Bulletin. 

In addition to the construction of 
their own tests, teachers usually have 
occasion to utilize the results from 
standardized tests which have been 
given in their classes. Suggestions are 
provided for teachers who administer, 
score and interpret standardized tests. 
Indicated methods of presenting test 
data should be helpful. 

In addition to a discussion of the 
testing instruments commonly used, 
teachers will find examples of tech- 
niques and instruments which have 
been used successfully in school systems 
throughout California and the nation. 
For the teacher who desires to use more 
than tests, examples of rating scales, 
check lists, and combinations of these 
two are provided to present ideas as to 
what can be done in this area. Some of 
the suggestions may be used as pre- 
sented. But, in general, because situa- 
tions differ and individual teachers may 
not always desire to place the same 
emphasis upon the same areas, it is 
recommended that adaptations be made. 

More complete information regard- 
ing individual differences results from 
evaluation that takes into consideration 
all aspects of the school program, and 
should lead to an awareness of the need 
for different kinds of instructional 
materials. Teachers will not be satisfied 
to limit their instructional program to 
one in which every student is required 
to cover the same material in the same 
amount of time. When other objective 
information in addition to test data is 
collected, and enough objective infor- 
mation is gathered to form meaningful 
patterns, many new clues will be given 
as to which methods of instruction to 


use. Obviously, if only the retention of 
factual information is required as an 
outcome of classroom instruction, a con- 
tinuous repetition of the same method 
may well be acceptable. However, as 
the development of evaluation criteria 
parallels the expansion of educational 
objectives to encompass the total atti- 
tude and behavior pattern of the child, 
it will be discovered that one method of 
instruction and one method of evalua- 
tion will no longer be sufficient. Addi- 
tional instructional and appraisal meth- 
ods will need to be developed. 


ARTICULATION 


Effective articulation is a joint re- 
sponsibility to be shared by the ele- 
mentary and secondary school. It is 
not the sole responsibility of either. 
However, because students progress 
from elementary school to secondary 
school the problem is first recognized 
as a reality in the secondary school. If 
pupils are to receive the maximum bene- 
fits from their secondary-school instruc- 
tion and if the pupils themselves are 
more important than the school pro- 
gram, then some means to smooth the 
transition should be initiated. As yet, 
high schools have not begun to experi- 
ence the great upsurge in enrollments 
which the elementary schools have been 
forced to assimilate. However, when 
the present elementary enrollment wave 
hits the secondary schools, the need for 
articulation will be greater than ever. 

The handbook was written for both 
elementary and secondary teachers and 
there was no thought of classifying 
evaluation procedures by elementary or 
by secondary levels, Any differences in 
application—and differences should be 
taken into consideration—should be 
based upon an understanding of the 
growth and development of the child. 
Some of the major variations made 
necessary because of differences in age 
will need to be reflected in the objec- 
tives. Also, the behavior descriptions 
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will need to be different, depending 
upon age and grade level. 

One of the important aspects which 
must be taken into consideration as stu- 
dents move from the elementary level 
of education to the secondary level, is 
the difference in the type of school 
organizations that pupils will meet. In 
the elementary school, pupils have be- 
come accustomed to spending a major 
share of their day with one teacher. 
Because of the limited contact which 
each teacher has with each pupil, there 
is a tendency in the secondary school 
to place more emphasis upon subject 
matter achievement. These differences 
between the secondary school and the 
elementary school are usually reflected 
in the evaluation program. In most in- 
stances, at the secondary level tests and 
examinations take on a great deal more 
significance than they did previously, 
and evaluation procedures tend to be- 
come limited to the conventional test 
and examination. 


We need to place a proper emphasis 
on the nondiffcrentiation of basic eval- 
uation techniques between secondary 
and elementary levels of education, to 
help bridge the gap between the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary 
school. Quite a few of the differences 
encountered in the instructional and 
evaluation programs of a number of 
high schools may be attributed to tradi- 
tion rather than to differences in the 
growth and maturation of the child. 
Problems of articulation will tend to be 
minimized if the usual programs of 
evaluation at the elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school level are based upon an 
understanding and recognition of the 
differences in growth and development. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


The counseling and guidance pro- 
gram at the secondary level assumed its 
role of prominence in the educational 
program because it was recognized that 
there are marked differences between 
individuals. In the counseling and 
guidance program the assessment of the 
individual is basic. Of paramount im- 
portance is the need for individual 
pupils to know themselves better and 
to be able to make intelligent choices 
upon the basis of what they know about 
themselves. 

The assessment of individual pupils 
at the secondary level in counseling and 
guidance programs is objectively based 
upon the results of various testing pro- 
grams. Of special significance to the 
counselor are the areas in this Bulletin 
concerned with the appraisal of the apti- 
tudes, interests, and personalities of 
pupils, Each of these areas is discussed 
in some detail, and emphasis is placed 
on helping teachers become better ac- 
quainted with the evaluation instru- 
ments in these areas. The presentation 
of test data is discussed at some length, 
also the manner in which these data can 
be assured of maximum utilization. 

As indicated previously, helping in- 
dividual pupils make intelligent choices 
is one of the important aspects of coun- 
seling. The areas of discussion in the 
Bulletin regarding self-evaluation will 
help focus attention upon this important 
aspect of counséling. Some examples 
of the instruments and techniques which 
have been designed to help pupils eval- 
uate themselves should be studied for 
purposes of obtaining suggestions as to 
how self-evaluation can be used most 
effectively. 





Evaluation of the Total Student 


By H. B. McDANIEL 


Eo vatuation refers to the degree to 
which objectives are achieved. Thus 
when an evaluation of the secondary 
school focuses on the individual student 
the question becomes one of assessing 
the degree to which the student is 
achieving his objectives. For the sec- 
ondary school as a whole, this is a dif- 
ficult question to answer. Even con- 
sideration of such a question makes the 
assumption that the secondary school: 
(1) is alert to the purposes of the indi- 
vidual student; (2) plans its program 
in terms of these purposes; and (3) 
maintains the kinds of studies of stu- 
dents which would provide data for 
evaluation. For those schools which 
accept this noble and ennobling objec- 
tive the question arises: what should 
we know of our students? 

In a brief space only rough guides 
can be given to the formulation of an- 
swers to such basic educational hy- 
potheses as are implied. One might 
begin with the insistently proffered dic- 
tum of the late Charles Prosser that 
“the teacher must learn the learner be- 
fore he can ‘learn’ him very much.” Or 
the advice that the teacher “spend half 
his time studying his pupil and the other 
half doing what that study indicates.” 
Both of these offer praiseworthy advice 
but uncertain guides to action. It is but 
slightly more helpful to propose that 
the teacher know: (1) what the student 
knows; (2) what the student can do; 
and (3) what he is like as a person. Yet 
such proposals do have definite rele- 
vance to the question of this sympo- 
sium. They represent attitudes without 
which proposals for methodology would 
be trivial. 

Evaluation of the achievement of the 
school always involves evaluation of 
the achievement of individuals. It in- 
volves a process of studying individuals. 
It involves a past, present, and future 
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@ Recognition of individual differences 
has become an accepted need in modern 
secondary education. In discussing the 
evaluation of the total student Dr. McDan- 
iel has removed the concept of indi- 
vidual differences from its academic 
setting and placed it in a meaningful and 
practical frame of reference. New ways of 
understanding the whole person are skill- 
fully integrated with accepted, time- 
proven methods of evaluation. 

Dr. H. B. McDaniel is now Professor of 
Education and Psychology at Stanford 
University. Prior to his present appoint- 
ment, he headed the California Bureau of 
Guidance. In 1951 he was a consultant in 
the Pasadena City School Survey, and in 
1951-52 was professional consultant for 
—— testing program conducted 
in Utah. 





time sequence. In the modern school 
with its broad objectives it involves the 
“whole” student. It is concerned with 
the student’s behavior as a person, while 
in school and after leaving school. Be- 
havior is in essence a “whole person” 
activity. The understanding of behavior 
involves the analysis of many aspects of 
personality. Among other things it in- 
volves the assessment of abilities, apti- 
tudes, interests, adjustments, and rela- 
tionships. Such an analysis requires 
much information. This information 
comes from many sources. Tests supply 
useful clues to interests and provide ob- 
jective and comparable measures of 
aptitudes and abilities. School records 
provide important background informa- 
tion. Follow-up studies provide data 
on post-school activities and student 
reports on the values of school experi- 
ences. All these sources of information 
—school records for background, cross- 
sectional studies of present character- 
istics, and follow-up studies for infer- 
ences on the relationships between 
school and postschool activities—have 
relevance for understanding the indi- 
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vidual student and for evaluating the 
educational program. 

Another guide to the kinds of data to 
be considered in the assessment and 
evaluation of the individual student 
is provided in recent research on the 
self-concept. One’s behavior is deter- 
mined in a large measure by one’s self- 
perception. Various formulations have 
been proposed for analysis of the self- 
concept. One such construct posits 
four aspects of self-perception: a self 
of interests, a self of capacities, a self 
of values, and a self of relationships. 
The self of interests is concerned with 
one’s liking for and response to certain 
elements in one’s life field. This per- 
ception identifies roles which the indi- 
vidual will take when choices are pos- 
sible. These interest factors can be 


appraised. Various methodologies have 
been explored; instruments and tech- 
niques are available for application in 
the school’s measurement program. The 
self of capacities concerns the individ- 


ual’s view of what he can do. This con- 
cept places limits on one’s choices of 
activities. Much research has been done 
on this aspect of personality. Tests, 
records, and controlled exploratory ex- 
periences have definite application in 
this area of evaluation. One’s percep- 
tion of values determines the judgments 
made on the appropriateness of activi- 
ties. This is a learned, culture-oriented 
aspect of personality. The assessment 
of this aspect of personality involves 
both the study of the individual and of 
the culture. Behavioral records and 
attitude scales are among the tech- 
niques which are used. The self of rela- 
tionships concerns the way one sees 
himself in relationship to others in his 
environment. Sociometric techniques 
and devices have shown promise for 
appraisal in this area. 

The present status of the concept of 
self was recently summarized by Hil- 
gard. He points out that both intro- 
spective and external observational ap- 
proaches to the subject seem to have 


potential promise. The internal dy- 
namics of the process would seem to be 
inaccessible without some type of intro- 
spective technique. This implies that 
the student must participate in the eval- 
uation process. On the other hand, 
without some approach to the subject 
matter, external to the individual, it 
would seem that bias due to self-preju- 
dice would be inescapable. Hilgard 
hypothesizes what he calls the “inferred 
self.” It is inferred to have these three 
characteristics: first, it has continuity 
in its motivational directives; second, 
there is a genotypical patterning in or- 
ganization; and third, it is interper- 
sonal in origin and expression. It 
should be noted that these analytical 
constructs of the self are in a sense 
superficial. The individual is not identi- 
fied by any one aspect, nor by a mere 
summation of all aspects. He is always 
a dynamic whole. The analysis does 
have value for pointing up the need for 
systematic evaluation methods which 
provide a balanced consideration of stu- 
dent behavior. The collection, synthe- 
sis, and interpretation of many data are 
involved in this process. This is, per- 
haps, the most important function of a 
guidance program. Information about 
the student is built up in a variety of 
ways. Teachers’ marks are perhaps the 
most commonly known items in this in- 
ventory. These marks are systemati- 
cally recorded on a cumulative record 
form. School attendance records also 
contain important data. A third com- 
monly found item is the record of 
achievement on the various kinds of 
tests which the school administers. 
These records are found in all schools. 
As the guidance program grows in 
scope and as the school becomes more 
alert to the goal of serving the needs of 
each student, the process of studying 
the individual becomes much more 
searching and much more personalized. 

As has been suggested, the report 
should indicate what the individual 
knows, what he can do, and what he 
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is like as a person. Even this simplified 
statement is much more than a record of 
marks in school courses, attendance and 
promotions. If one assumes that what 
the student knows is reasonably well 
measured by the record of subjects 
studied and the relative achievements 
in those subjects, the other two impor- 
tant questions remain ; what the student 
can do may well involve skills not con- 
sidered in subject marks. It involves a 
whole array of skills and abilities—aca- 
demic, physical, social, and occupa- 
tional. His personal effectiveness in 
living and working depends greatly on 
these skills. What he is like as a per- 
son involves his ways of getting along 
with people, his temperament, his pat- 
terns of behavior, his ways of adjust- 
ing to situations, his mental health. This 
is at once the most important and the 
most difficult kind of information to 
obtain. Any adequate attempt to under- 
stand the individual, to make his needs 
known, and to develop an instructional 
and guidance program to serve these 
needs, must involve a much more thor- 
ough study than the usual school record 
contains. 

The scope of the information con- 
tained in a good individual inventory 
system is indicated by an analysis of the 
items found in a typical school record 
form. Such a form provides for sys- 
tematic, year-by-year, recording of data 
on such points as the following : 


1. Personal (Identification) 


Name 

Date of birth — 

Evidence for verifying birth date 
aero of birth 


Color or race 
Residence 


. Home and Community 


Names of parents or guardians 
Occupations of parents 
Ratings on home environment 
Birthplaces of parents 

ge spoken in home 
Marital status of parents 
Siblings, names, ages, education 


3. 


Scholarship 

School marks by years and subjects 
Special reports on failures 

Record of r 

Rank in class 

Honors won 


. Test Scores and Ratings 


General intelligence test scores 
Achievement test scores 

Interest inventory results 

Aptitude test scores 

Personality assessments and descriptions 
Other test scores 


. School Attendance 


Record of schools attended, with dates 
Days present and absent each year 


. Health 


Height, annual or semiannual 

Weight, same 

Hearing 

Vision 

Condition of teeth 

Physical disabilities 

Vaccination record 

Disease record 

Recommendations and referrals by 
school doctor or nurse 


. Employment 


Part-time jobs, dates, duties, earnings 
Summer jobs 

Employer reports 

Work experience reports 


. Activity Record 


Athletics, team, dates 

Clubs, club dates, status 
Student body offices and activities 
Class offices and activities 
Non-school clubs and activities 
Hobbies and leisure-time activities 


. Anecdotal Records 


(Usually in special forms. Brief, occa- 
sional descriptive reports of bits of 
behavior in specific situations. May 
be of success or problem experience. 
Should report incident or event ~ all 
rately from opinion. An accumulat 

of such records adds to understanding 
of behavior.) 


. Interview Notes 


Record should be kept of each inter- 
view. Much of this information will 
be different for each situation. Among 
the common items to record are the 
following : 

Date of contact 

Reasons for interview 

Interests and plans expressed 

Nature of problem discussed 

Action taken 


. Follow-up Record 


May contain periodic reports of em- 
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ployment, education, satisfactions, and 
problems. 


A systematic program for studying 
the individual, “learning the learner,” 
is an essential characteristic, the “sine 
qua nom,” of a functioning guidance 
program and of an evaluation program. 
The development of good records, com- 
prehensive, cumulative, and yet usably 
concise, is basic to this program. This 
individual study process involves the 
home, school, and community ; parents, 
teachers, and students. It requires ap- 
praisal of health and development, 
achievement, interests, aptitudes, be- 
havior, problems, and attitudes. Medi- 
cal reports, school marks, teacher ob- 


servations, achievement tests, intelli- 
gence and aptitude tests, interest and 
adjustment tests and inventories, rating 
scales, autobiographies, sociometric de- 
vices, and interviews are among the 
techniques employed. All data are in- 
terrelated and subject to errors of 
measurement. Interpretation involves 
synthesis and clinical judgment. Such 
data are not ends in themselves, They 
are useful to the extent that they help 
the student to be understood and to 
grow in self-understanding, and to the 
extent that they help the school to plan 
an educational program which meets 
the dynamic needs of the individuals 
served and to evaluate and to modify 
the program as indicated. 





HOW FARE WOMEN IN EDUCATION? 


More men than women received the Bachelor's degree from U.S. teachers 
colleges last year. Nevertheless, there is no prospect that men teachers will soon 


approach in numbers those of women. 


In a look at how women are doing in education, the U.S. Women’s Bureau 


found that women are only 7.9 percent of all public high-school principals, prac- 
tically the same proportion as 50 years ago. The number of women superin- 
tendents of city school systems is very small, and has decr in recent years. 
As — as 1939, 46 of the city superintendents of schools were women. Today 
there are 8 in the 1,583 cities with over 2,500 population and only 1 in the 360 
cities with over 30,000 population. In these larger cities, more than half the 
principals of elementary schools are women. 


On university faculties men predominate in the better positions and few women 


are to be found at the policy-makin 


g levels. 


Even women’s colleges usually 


have men as the top administrators ; there are 69 nonsectarian women’s coll in 
the United States and only 11 are headed by a woman. Only a small p of 
_ the full professors in colleges throughout the country are women. 


—Ed. Press Newsletter, 
November 28, 1952 





Evaluation for High School-College 


Transition 


War we need is a freeway from high 
school to college, not a tightrope! 

This statement expresses the goal we 
are aiming to achieve in Orange 
County. We feel that our efforts to- 
ward smooth and efficient transition 
from high school to college are charac- 
terized by insight and realism. Basic 
to these efforts is communication be- 
tween the personnel of the two educa- 
tional levels—communication which 
allows for differences of opinion yet 
singleness of purpose. Administrators 
of both levels meet monthly for dis- 
cussion and exchange of policies and 
practices. Present also are representa- 
tives from the Orange County Super- 
intendent of Schools Office, who are 
privileged to co-ordinate the services of 
that office with local programs in the 
schools. 

This mutual discussion of common 
problems has made possible certain de- 
velopments on a county-wide basis 
which are evaluative in nature. As 
might be expected, these developments 
are concerned with the accumulation of 
data about individual students, and with 
the transmission of such information 
between the educational levels involved. 
This material includes a testing pro- 
gram, descriptive information, and suit- 
able forms for the transmission of such 
evidence. 

It is with the testing program and its 
allied activities that this article is pri- 
marily concerned. The Orange County 
Superintendent of Schools Office oper- 
ates a testing service for the schools of 
the county, from kindergarten through 
junior college, numbering 52,000 stu- 
dents in nearly a hundred elementary 
schools, twelve high schools, and three 
junior colleges. Within rather broad 
limits, the cost of these services is 


By LAURENCE L. BELANGER 





@ With the current emphasis on evaluat- 
ing growth, not status, the evaluation pro- 
gram must be a continuous process, so 
that present performance can be judged 
in the light of past performance to pre- 
dict future educational and vocational 
success. To achieve smooth, effective ar- 
ticulation between high school and college, 
the secondary school must consider sig- 
nificant evaluation data received from the 
elementary school, develop a current por- 
trait of each individual student, and work 
closely with the colleges in providing pre- 
college guidance. 

Dr. Laurence L. Belanger describes the 
Orange County co-operative evaluation 
program, in which high-school and junior- 
college personnel work together to achieve 
this broader, less restricted articulation 
between the two educational levels. 

Dr. Belanger is Co-ordinator of Guid- 
ance for the Orange County Schools. 
He received his Ed.D. from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1950, and has had extensive ex- 
perience in child welfare and guidance in 
the schools of California. 





shared equally by the County Schools 
Service Fund and the local school dis- 
trict. 

Early in the year a testing agreement 
is entered into between each local school 
and the Testing Department. Decisions 
are made concerning the tests to be 
given and the number of pupils in- 
volved. A master calendar is prepared 
to avoid conflicts in the use of test mate- 
rials, personnel, and scoring services. 
Upon request, and if practicable, a test 
administrator from the County Office 
will administer tests in the local school. 
However, as teachers and counselors 
are becoming more confident in test ad- 
ministration, more of the test admin- 
istrator’s time is being spent in co- 
ordination of services and inservice 
training of teachers in test usage. 

Since evaluation for guidance pur- 
poses is cumulative in nature, it may be 
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well to mention the pattern of testing 
which has become fairly standard in the 
county, in spite of the fact that there 
has been no attempt to superimpose any 
particular pattern. The decisions re- 
garding tests are made by local school 
personnel, within the limits necessarily 
inherent in a county-wide service. 

Elementary schools often test reading 
in grade 2, scholastic aptitude and read- 
ing in grade 3. These are hand-scored 
tests, of course. Machine-scored tests 
of scholastic aptitude are usually given 
in grades 5 and 7 in the fall, and in 
grade 8 in the spring. Machine-scored 
achievement batteries (reading, arith- 
metic and language) are usually given 
in grades 4 through 8 in the fall, and 
again in grade 8 in the spring. All 
tests which are machine-scorable are 
scored by a staff in the County Office, 
who also makes score reports on group 
data. These score reports later become 
the basis of local county norms which 
are published annually in the T-Book, 
a loose-leaf arrangement of monthly 
publications of the County Schools 
Testing Department. 

The spring eighth-grade tests are 
arranged for by the appropriate high- 
school district, with summaries of data 
going to both the elementary school and 
the high school. The high school also 
receives the scored answer sheets and 
the profiles. These tests are adminis- 
tered by County Office personnel. They 
provide tangible evidence of individual 
differences, and a basis for articulation 
between elementary and high school. 

The step from elementary to high 
school is a serious transition for pupils, 
and it is felt that when this transition is 
made easily a foundation is also being 
laid for the later transition from high 
school to junior college. High-school 
counselors meet with eighth graders, 
their teachers and their parents, indi- 
vidually and in groups, to assist in every 
way possible, so that pupils will imme- 
diately feel at home in their new sur- 
roundings. 


Units in group guidance—orienta- 
tion, effective study habits, self-under- 
standing, educational planning, effec- 
tive human relationships, use of leisure 
time, and good mental and physical 
health practices—are well established 
within the high-school course of study. 
Individual interviews by counselors 
keep a continuing score of how well 
each individual is learning to cope with 
the problems which face him at every 
turn. (Mention might be made here of 
the increasing realization by counselors 
that students do not in every instance 
solve their problems—rather, they learn 
to adjust to having problems which re- 
quire insight. ) 

All of these guidance activities— 
group and individual—play a role in ef- 
fecting an orderly transition from high 
school to college or other vocational 
preparation. Usually, in conjunction 
with the group guidance units referred 
to above, high-school students in 
Orange County take a series of stand- 
ardized tests throughout their second- 
ary career, Although there are some 
variations, the following is the most 
popular pattern: 

In grade 9, pupils take a differential 
aptitudes battery, an interest inventory, 
a personality test, and a nine-test 
achievement battery. The test results 
are interpreted in individual counsel- 
ing sessions following group sessions 
wherein sample profiles are discussed. 
Sometimes students draw their own 
profiles in class, preparatory to the in- 
dividual session. 

For the second year three high 
schools are following a plan which is 
generally highly approved by students, 
parents and teachers. In March, each 
teacher is asked to fill out a combination 
rating sheet and descriptive blank for 
each pupil, These are pooled by the 
counselors, together with the student’s 
autobiography (written usually as a 
classroom assignment in one of the 
group guidance units), his grades, his 
ninth-grade test scores, and as much of 
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his elementary-school record as is per- 
tinent. The information is summarized, 
and then discussed with each freshman 
and his parents. 

These conferences are held on a regu- 
lar schedule, and aim toward bringing 
to a focus probably as much data about 
each youngster as will ever again be 
brought together in his lifetime. The 
purpose of the conference is to select a 
feasible occupational area and a realistic 
educational plan on the basis of evidence 
rather than wishful thinking. The stu- 
dent’s next three years’ courses are out- 
lined, and his educational goals are ten- 
tatively selected. Appropriate entries 
are made in the cumulative record, to 
be included as part of the data, and are 
reviewed in subsequent interviews. The 
reactions of students are favorable. Also, 
post cards are given to parents on which 
they are invited to express their re- 
actions. The post cards are mailed back 
to the counselor. These parental re- 
sponses are almost invariably compli- 
mentary and appreciative. 

In grade 10, testing is usually limited 
to a scholastic aptitude test for students 
whose IQ data are lacking or incon- 
sistent. It is felt that student time dur- 
ing this year should be utilized in inter- 
view and consultation, rather than in 
taking tests. Particular attention is 
paid to social and personality develop- 
ment, and participation in school and 
community life. 

In grade 11, testing is resumed, in- 
cluding an interest inventory, a person- 
ality appraisal, and another form of the 
nine-test achievement battery. These 
data are rechecked against the previous 
evidence, and changes in plans are made 
if necessary. Individual interviews are 
held, aimed toward narrowing down 
the occupational area previously se- 
lected. More individualized use is made 
of college catalogues, apprenticeship 
training opportunities, and occupational 
information. 

In grade 12, individual interviews 
aim toward placing students in college, 


on a job, or in some post-high-school 
educational opportunity, so that they 
may take their next career step right in 
stride. 

In February, every senior in the 
county takes two junior-college advise- 
ment tests—one of scholastic aptitude 
and one in mastery of English funda- 
mentals. These tests are arranged for 
by the three local junior colleges, who 
share the costs equally with the County 
Office. Personnel from the County Of- 
fice administer these tests in the high 
schools. Each senior also fills out a 
short check list, giving name, age, sex, 
and plans for the future. Mimeo- 
graphed lists of this information, and 
the test scores, are sent to the high 
school. Each junior college receives 
ten of these lists, to be used for individ- 
ual counseling, and for mailing pur- 
poses, 

During the following month, a team 
of counselors and administrators from 
all three junior colleges visits the high 
schools and presents jointly to the 
seniors the advantages of a junior-col- 
lege education. These are group meet- 
ings, and provide opportunity for stu- 
dent questions. Emphasis is upon 
general junior-college education in the 
county, however, rather than upon the 
specific offerings of any one of the 
three. 

During the next month, groups of 
seniors go to the college campuses. 
There they visit classrooms and shops 
in action, and have an opportunity to 
discuss the college’s offerings with 
counselors, department heads, and col- 
lege students. Then, during the re- 
mainder of the semester, counselors 
from each junior college arrange to visit 
the high schools and talk with seniors 
who are interested. The college coun- 
selors usually have available the cumu- 
lative record on each student, and fre- 
quently high-school counselors also sit 
in on the conferences. College cata- 
logues and handbooks are usually given 
to interested students. Each college also 
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provides individualized counseling serv- 
ice during the summer, and usually the 
majority of new entrants are pro- 
grammed long before college opens in 
the fall. 

Each college offers a group guidance 
course for freshmen which includes 
additional aptitude testing, occupational 
information and career advisement. 
Each maintains a counseling staff, and 
individual attention is given to each stu- 
dent, not only to be sure he has accom- 
plished a successful transition, but also 
so that he may achieve his career goal. 

In planning this continuing program, 
we realized that there are too many 
variations among individual students 
for any group of them to be at the same 
stage of maturity in career planning at 
the same time. Nevertheless, broad 
areas of emphasis were formulated for 
the different grade levels, in this way: 

In grade 9, emphasis is upon a com- 
prehensive study of the individual stu- 
dent, including data in the areas of: 


Home background 

Schoolwork history 

Scholastic ability 

Subject achievement 

Health 

Out-of-school experiences 

Interests 

Differential aptitudes 

Personality 

Plans for the future, student’s and 
parents’ 


In grade 10, emphasis is upon per- 
sonal adjustment and counseling in 
personal-social problems. 

In grade 11, emphasis is upon mak- 
ing a career choice and educational 
plans for post-high-school endeavors. 

In grade 12, emphasis is upon the 
preliminaries necessary to placement in 
line with the career plans formulated 
in grade 11. 

For pupils of any grade level who 
present critical symptoms of maladjust- 
ment, the County Schools Office oper- 
ates a child guidance center staffed by 
two medical doctors and two psycholo- 
gists. 

In addition to the activities outlined 
above, the County Schools Office co- 
ordinates an apprenticeship training 
program for males over the age of 
seventeen. Included are aptitude, inter- 
est, and personality tests; career coun- 
seling ; and co-ordination of apprentice- 
ship training committees within in- 
dustry and the junior-college course 
offerings. This program has attracted 
attention nationally, and is an integral 
part of the transition practices in opera- 
tion locally. 

In Orange County, high-school and 
junior-college personnel work together 
with students, so that there may indeed 
be a freeway from high school to junior 
college, rather than a tightrope which 
can be traveled by only the more ven- 
turesome, exceptionally well-balanced 


young people. 





A Co-operative Venture in Evaluation: 
The Denver Experiment 


Resistance to the widespread use of 
standardized tests in many schools and 
school systems is frequently caused by 
the methods used in reporting the re- 
sults to principals, teachers, pupils, and 
others concerned. Very often the use 
of certain norms as a comparative de- 
vice may result in great damage to the 
instructional program. Extreme cau- 
tion must be exercised to see that the 
unfair competitive practices used fre- 
quently in the past remain a thing of 
the past. Classrooms pitted against 
classrooms, teachers against teachers, 
schools competing against schools, yes, 
even principals against principals, are 
all obsolete practices which have no part 
in the development of a sound and 
sensible program of instruction within 
the schools today. 

The Denver Public Schools have in 
operation two testing programs, one 
of which is concerned with survey or 
status purposes, conducted each third 
year on a city-wide basis in all 3A, 6A, 
9A, and 12A classes. The other is 
called the diagnostic or instructional 
testing program, conducted each year at 
practically all grade levels on a city- 
wide basis. 


THE SURVEY TESTING PROGRAM 


One purpose of the triennial survey 
testing program in the Denver schools 
is to give the administrative officers the 
opportunity to make fair comparisons 
of the performances of the Denver 
pupils with the achievement of pupils 
in other parts of the nation. At the 
same time this provides each individual 
school with the opportunity to look at 
its own growth as contrasted to the 
total city-wide results. Another reason 
for survey testing is to provide teach- 
ers, administrators, and the public with 


By JAMES. D. LEAKE 





@ Can test results be reported to teachers, 
parents, and school administrators so that 
they are readily understandable and 
usable? What is the value of a city-wide 
testing program in improving public rela- 
tions? These and other questions of im- 
portance to every secondary-school teacher 
and administrator are clearly answered by 
Dr. Leake. He leads the reader through 
the democratic processes utilized in devel- 
oping and administering a large city-wide 
testing program. California secondary 
educators will find the Denver experiment 
of great interest. 

Dr. James D. Leake serves as Head of 
Evaluation and Testing of the Department 
of Instruction of the Denver City Schools. 
He has had a rich experience in Colorado 
secondary education. Serving at different 
times as a teacher, counselor, and admin- 
istrator, he has been able to view educa- 
tional processes from many angles. 





some evidence of the general areas of 
strengths or weaknesses in the total 
instructional program. Finally, by 
measuring the same group of pupils 
four times over a span of nine years, 
from 3A through 124A, it is possible to 
obtain a pattern which indicates the 
degree of success of much of the cur- 
riculum improvement which is a strong 
part of the instructional program of the 
Denver schools. The achievement tests 
used in the survey program of the Den- 
ver Public Schools include the complete 
Stanford batteries in the third grade 
and sixth grade, and the Iowa Tests 
of General Educational Development in 
the ninth and twelfth grades. These 
tests are broad enough to present ample 
evidence of achievement in the areas of 
social studies, mathematics, reading, 
spelling, language usage, and science, 
as well as to measure in some degree 
the abilities of pupils to use certain 
skills in research and library usage. 
Other instruments used in the survey 
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program include the Mental Health 
Analysis which gives indications of the 
mental health status of the pupils in 
the Denver schools. 

The wholehearted co-operation by 
the participating teachers and principals 
in the Survey Testing Program is in a 
large part due to the methods used in 
reporting the results of the testing back 
to the schools and to the public at large. 
Every effort is made to see that no 
teacher’s group is compared with any 
other, and that no school has access to 
any records but its own in addition to 
the total city-wide results. All of the 
total numerical test results returned to 
the individual schools have been ad- 
justed to the percentile or grade place- 
ment expectancy of the group tested. 
This means that the median achieve- 
ment of the group tested can be readily 
compared with its median expected 
achievement, which in many cases 
might be higher or lower than estab- 
lished national norms. 

Graphic presentation of test results 
is also given to the schools. For ex- 
ample, school A receives graphic in- 
formation about itself, and the same 
type of information about the city-wide 
results for the same grade level. The 
graphic picture is made up of vertical 
bars representing the interquartile 
range of scores made by the group 
tested. The vertical bars are imposed 
upon a shaded background on a per- 
centile scale which represents the inter- 
quartile expectancy for the group 
tested. In other words, a perfect pic- 
ture would be a bar with the upper and 
lower limits exactly matching the 
upper and lower limits of the shaded 
expectancy background. The median 
score made on each test is identified, as 
well as the median expected score. No 
special emphasis is given to a national 
norm, though by inspection it would be 
easy to determine the difference be- 
tween the achievement of the group and 
a national norm. 

Teachers, parents, and principals 


have readily approved of the use of this 
type of reporting test results, and have 
understood how to read the information 
from the chart with very little inservice 
help. 

The test results derived from the 
Survey Testing Program in the Denver 
schools have been very useful in meet- 
ing the purposes established for the pro- 
gram. The Board of Education and the 
administrative staff have indicated as 
noteworthy the success of the program 
as a means of improving public rela- 
tions. Faculty groups within individual 
schools have used the results to make 
definite headway in overcoming general 
weaknesses of their instructional pro- 
grams. And instruction committees at 
the city-wide level have thoroughly 
studied the survey test results and their 
implications as they have worked to 
develop well-articulated kindergarten- 
through - twelfth - grade instructional 
guides in mathematics, English, and 
social studies. The ultimate success of 
an improved program of instruction 
must be judged mostly by the improve- 
ment shown in the quality of the learn- 
ing of those pupils who participate in 
the program. While more time is 
needed before making positive state- 
ments, the city-wide survey in April 
1953 should produce some additional 
evidence pointing toward greater 
achievement by pupils. It is the general 
opinion in the Denver schools that the 
right approach is being made toward 
the solution of many educational prob- 
lems by the wise use of results from 
city-wide survey testing. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTING PROGRAM 


The Instructional Testing Program 
of the Denver Public Schools is de- 
signed primarily to improve instruction, 
particularly in the areas of mathematics, 
reading, language, spelling, and social 
science. Because of the frequent avail- 
ability of test results on individuals as 
well as on groups, instructional testing 
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also provides many opportunities for 
individual and group counseling and 
guidance. Many counselors in the sec- 
ondary schools have utilized such test 
information in addition to other avail- 
able data to help counselees make wiser 
choices of elective subjects as they plan 
their educational programs from se- 
mester to semester. In the elementary 
schools the teachers are in a position to 
recognize from test data the need for 
better grouping of pupils within the 
class as an aid to improving the learn- 
ing of the individual, as well as to im- 
proving the instruction of the group. 

The testing program for the current 
school year in the Denver Public Schools 
including both instructional and survey 
tests is listed below : 


An examination of the testing sched- 
ule will show the city-wide survey pro- 
gram listed at 3A, 6A, 9A, and 12A 
levels. This will not be listed again un- 
til April 1956. The intelligence tests 
include Pintner-Cunningham, Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson, California Short- 
Form Test of Mental Maturity, and 
Otis Quick-Scoring. The 5A, 6A, 7A, 
and 8A tests in social science are the 
Progressive Social and Related Science 
Tests, and the science tests used in the 
senior high schools are the Co-operative 
Biology, Physics, and Chemistry tests. 

Any scores made by pupils on tests 
administered under the Instructional 
Testing Program are retained strictly 
within each building, and no regular 
city-wide tabulations are made of them. 


TESTING PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1952-53 


Tests 


Academic Aptitude (1.Q.) 
Reading Test (Calif. or Gates) 
Academic Aptitude (1.Q.) 
Calif. Primary Battery, AA 


CITY-WIDE SURVEY 


Ist Sem. Dates 


During January 
By October 10 
October 6-17 


(Revised Stanford Elementary Battery) 


Calif. Elementary Battery, AA 
Academic Aptitude (1.Q.) 

Social Science, Pt. I-A (History) 
Otis Classification (1.Q.) 

Calif. Elementary Battery, AA 
Social Science, Pt. II-A (Geog.) 


CITY-WIDE SURVEY 


During January 
By October 10 
anuary 12-16 
y October 10 
October 6-17 
January 12-16 


(Revised Stanford Intermediate Battery, 


Mental Health Analysis) 


Calif. Intermediate Battery, AA 
Social Science, Pt. II-B (Geog.) 
Calif. Intermediate Battery, AA 
Social Science, Pt. I-B (History) 
Otis Classification (1.Q.) 


CITY-WIDE SURVEY 


Only Sept. 1952 
During January 
During September 
During Jan 

By October 10 


(lowa GED and Mental Health Analysis) 


Calif. Advanced Battery, AA 
Biology II (Co-operative) 
Kuder Preference Record 
Crary American History 
Physics II ( tive) 
Calif. Advanced Battery, AA 
Chemistry II (Co-operative) 
College Entrance Examinations 


CITY-WIDE SURVEY 


During September 


During May 
By March 6 
During February 


APRIL 1953 


During May 

By March 6 
May 11-15 

By March 6 
During February 
May 11-15 


APRIL 1953 


None 

During May 
During February 
During May 

By March 6 


APRIL 1953 


During February 
May 11-15 


Any time during the 10th grade 


January 12-16 


(lowa GED and Mental Health Analysis) 
* This test may be given either at the end of kindergarten or by the second month of 1B. 


May 25-29 


APRIL 1953 
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Counselors and teachers have felt that 
many of the results of such testing 
should be recorded on the pupil’s per- 
manent cumulative record or kept as a 
matter of record and reference within 
the personal folder kept on each pupil 
in the counselor’s file. 

By far the greatest use of test results 
in the Instructional Testing Program 
comes from making item or error analy- 
sis studies of the results of those tests 
administered. Definite areas of 
strengths and weaknesses are quickly 
identified, and immediate plans are 
made by teachers within a building to 
overcome these weaknesses if they are 
convinced that such correction is within 
the prescribed learnings and skills for 
their pupils. A simple error analysis 
may be made by each classroom teacher 
with the assistance of his pupils, and 
this procedure is not only helpful to the 
teacher, but proves to be very meaning- 
ful to the participating pupils. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
when the purposes of testing are worked 


out through democratic committee 
processes, and such purposes are clearly 


defined and understandable to all per- 
sons concerned with the testing pro- 
gram, greater acceptance and success 
will be assured. When it is definitely 
known that comparisons will not be 
made of the achievement of one teach- 
er’s pupils with that of another, when 
principals insist that tests be used for 
determining strengths and weaknesses 
in the instructional program, and when 
the pupils feel that the results of the 
tests they take are used in a constructive 
manner to help them progress, a testing 
program will succeed. Smoother opera- 
tion of the program results from 
thoughtful planning of inservice train- 
ing of teachers in order to acquaint 
them with such things as: the basic 
philosophy underlying the instructional 
program of the schools ; the major pur- 
poses for testing in the schools; good 
techniques for administering tests; 
helps for scoring; and the interpreta- 
tion and use of test results. These 
things we have attempted to do in the 
Denver schools, and we feel that they 
have contributed in no small way to the 
success of our program of testing. 





BUS-RIDING PUPILS AND EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 
Are bus-riding pupils neglected in quit oc because bus schedules clash 


with activity times? Yes, says Supt. J 


schools are trying to solve t 


problem. 
committee on social orientation of Semeented 


ens Be Repay Mich. But 
repre of a Michi — 
ildren. 


Among results o 


tionnaire returned by 36 superintendents are these figures : 
32 schools did not furnish transportation home after activities and basketball 


practice. But 4 did. 


26 schools scheduled all school parties during the evening and after school. But 


10 scheduled them during the school da 


y: 
10 out of 13 schools hold school plays in the evening. But 3 give them during 


the wy day. 


re -* emphasized concern for making transported students feel at home 
in the ar 


Stephenson schools solve the problem by scheduling competitive athletics 


and social affairs during the regular sc 


making careful use of the 


noon period, and by sending out buses after activities end. 


—Education Summary, 
November 20, 1952 





A Union 


Appraises Itself 


I. is imperative that any educational 
program should be appraised from time 
to time through some reliable means of 
evaluation. Many ways and means have 
been explored by educators, a number 
of which have proved quite fruitful in 
estimating the results of education. This 
article will deal with one means of eval- 
uation that has been employed on rather 
widespread bases, and which has proved 
to be quite successful. 

In the fall of 1951 it was decided that 
all of the schools of the Kern County 
Union High School District would pro- 
ceed to carry on an evaluation program 
utilizing the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards Evalua- 
tive Criteria. Briefly described, this dis- 
trict contains seven high schools rang- 
ing in enrollment from fifty to four 
thousand. These high schools, located 
in both rural and city areas, serve a 
population scattered over an eight thou- 
sand square mile area. Each of the 
high schools, while serving under one 
district administration, is quite indi- 
vidual in its make-up (i.e., curricular 
offerings, school traditions, use of mate- 
rials). In fact, it is the policy of this 
district to encourage individuality in 
its member schools, as this has proved 
to be an incentive to develop better pro- 
grams. In carrying on an evaluation 
program it was apparent that this indi- 
viduality among the member schools 
might present a problem. It was gener- 
ally found, however, that the Evaluative 
Criteria was flexible enough to appraise 
various factors of the several above- 
mentioned schools. 

The decision to use the Evaluative 
Criteria was made after a careful study 
of the work of the Co-operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards Com- 
mittee which prepared the Criteria. 
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High School District 


By JOHN W. ECKHARDT 





© Evaluation, to be successful, must be a 
co-operative process involving administra- 
tors, teachers, students, parents, and all 
others in the community who are con- 
cerned with the secondary school. It is 
important that the schools themselves 
take the initiative in obtaining and inter- 
preting for all concerned the data on 
which judgments concerning the schools 
will be based. 

Dr. John W. Eckhardt describes the 
co-operative application of the Evaluative 
Criteria in a self-evaluating program in a 
large, diversified, rural-suburban union 
high school district of California. 

Doctor Eckhardt is Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Kern County Union High 
School District. He received his Ed.D. from 
the University of Southern California in 
1947. His background includes experi- 
ence as a secondary-school principal, and 
he was formerly Director of Secondary 
Education for the Kern County Schools. 
He is a visiting lecturer at the University 
of Southern California. 





The co-operative study was organized 
in 1933 by representatives of six re- 
gional associations in the United States. 
The first results of the study provided 
four volumes on the subject of evalua- 
tion. These volumes were used for 
more than a decade by many school sys- 
tems. In 1950 a revision was planned 
and a_ general committee was ap- 
pointed to do the work. The general 
committee had advisory members rep- 
resenting the Nationa! Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and the United States Office of 
Education. The committee’s work re- 
sulted in a new publication known as 
the 1950 edition of the Evaluative Cni- 
teria. The volume is complete with a 
descriptive manual and evaluative ma- 
terials so arranged and organized that 
they can be self-administered. The re- 
mainder of the Criteria contains tables 
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and charts on which a composite of all 
the findings can be recorded. 

Self-evaluation procedures. All seven 
high schools undertook the first part of 
the evaluation project following the 
“self-evaluation procedures” outlined 
in the manual, The entire staff, in- 
cluding both professional and nonpro- 
fessional members, participated in the 
evaluation. A steering committee was 
appointed at the outset by the chief 
administrators in each member school. 
This steering committee proceeded to 
select subject area committees and what 
are known as major section com- 
mittees. 

The duties of the subject area com- 
mittees included the evaluation of all 
curricular areas. Membership on each 
of these committees was normally com- 
prised of teachers from one subject 
field. The major section committees in- 
cluded the evaluation of such general 
aspects of the educational program as 
guidance services, library services, pupil 
personnel, etc. The subject area and 
major section committees used the 
check lists provided in the Evaluative 
Criteria as their guides. The check lists 
were used to determine whether certain 
provisions and conditions prevailed. If 
the provisions or conditions existed, 
evaluation was made in terms of a five- 
point scale. The division of subject 
areas in the Evaluative Criteria is as 
follows : core program, agriculture, art, 
business education, English, foreign 
languages, health and safety, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, industrial voca- 
tional education, mathematics, music, 
physical education for boys, physical 
education for girls, science, and social 
studies. 

In addition to the work of these two 
self-evaluation committees, each staff 
member made a personal evaluation. 
For this a form was used which pro- 
vided four major qualifications: (1) 
preparation, (2) improvement in serv- 
ice, (3) teacher load, and (4) profes- 
sional qualifications. It took approxi- 


mately an entire school year for each of 
the school committees to complete in 
detail its self-evaluation activities. All 
of the activities were carried on concur- 
rently with regular teaching assign- 
ments. 


Evaluation procedures of the visiting 
committee. A visiting committee, made 
up of persons entirely outside the mem- 
ber school being evaluated, then checked 
the self-evaluation ratings made by the 
school staff. The number of committee 
members varied according to the size of 
the school. For the high school of four 
thousand, it took a committee number- 
ing twenty-five, which is the maximum 
number. It is recommended that the 
visiting committee’s size should be de- 
termined by a ratio of one committee 
member for each three teachers. The 
committees were made up of members 
of the State Department of Education ; 
representatives of the Office of Rela- 
tions with Schools of the University of 
California, and of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association; high-school administra- 
tors, elementary-school administrators, 
and county school supervisors. 

The visiting committees were as- 
signed to a school for three full days. 
Each committee was divided into sub- 
committees to examine the instruc- 
tional program and other phases of the 
school. Activities for the committee 
were planned in advance. This involved 
making out classroom visitation sched- 
ules; arranging for interviews with 
teachers, administrators, and pupils; 
providing work rooms and work mate- 
rials; and arranging for the over-all 
three-day schedule. 


The reports of the visiting commit- 


tee. The greatest impact during the 
course of this evaluation project came 
when the visiting committee reported 
its findings orally to the entire school 
staff. This was done at the end of 
the three-day period and after a com- 
posite was made of all the findings. 
The report was drawn up in a simplified 
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form and contained a list of commenda- 
tions and recommendations for change. 
This oral report was most important 
because of its effect on the entire teach- 
ing staff. It provided the initial stimu- 
lus for the school staff to accept the 
findings of the visiting committee for 
further study and action. 

Needless to say, a great interest de- 
veloped especially on the part of teach- 
ers whose departments or areas of em- 
ployment were being analyzed. Quite 
naturally, there were commendable fac- 
tors found in practically all the areas 
investigated; likewise there were a 
considerable number of recommenda- 
tions. For example, a typical commen- 
dation found in a social science depart- 
ment was to the effect that “it was found 
there was a wide use of a variety of 
audio-visual and other teaching aids,” 
and “there was an immediate availabil- 
ity of large maps in all social science 
classrooms. . . .” 

Recommendations appeared in such 
statements as “the basic principles of 


economics in the American way of life 


9 46 


be included in Senior Problems,” “more 
departmental meetings should be held 
to insure teaching toward common 
goals,” “more adequate materials are 
needed for demonstration of global 
geography... .” 

Each department in each school 
found itself faced with anywhere from 
seven to twenty recommendations. It 
was on the basis of these recommenda- 
tions that a curricular developmental 
program was initiated the following 
year. 


The follow-up. In any evaluation 
program there is little value to a report 
unless recommended changes are initi- 
ated. During the course of the appli- 
cation of the Evaluative Criteria by 
both school staff and a visiting commit- 
tee, weaknesses and strengths became 
apparent. When agreement was reached 
by both committees on a weakness or 
a lack of good practice, such became a 


charge to committees of teachers for 
the ensuing year. It now appears that 
a complete application of the Evaluative 
Criteria will provide enough activities 
for curriculum committees to work on 
for at least a year. Assuming that the 
changes will be made gradually, it 
would be well for a high-school district 
to plan a detailed evaluation undertak- 
ing once in every five to seven years. 
This school system is studying some 
visiting committee recommendations 
while at the same time certain member 
schools are already undertaking their 
follow-up curriculum improvement 
activities. 


Appraisal of the Evaluative Criteria. 
It was felt by all those who participated 
in the evaluation activities that the 
Evaluative Criteria is probably too de- 
tailed. Of interest at the present time 
is the work of a committee sponsored 
by the California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Administrators, which is 
investigating the matter of accredita- 
tion. This committee also has exam- 
ined the Evaluative Criteria as a pos- 
sible device to be used for accreditation 
of secondary schools and it too deter- 
mined that the material was too de- 
tailed. As a result this committee is 
now preparing its own criteria for eval- 
uation and accrediting of secondary 
schools. However, it was felt by those 
who participated in this district’s eval- 
uation program that the Evaluative 
Criteria is the best material of its kind 
available at the present time. 

On the favorable side of the ledger 
the Evaluative Criteria provided a flex- 
ible outline to guide committees in their 
evaluative activities. The data cover all 
phases of any secondary-school pro- 
gram. It is reliable because of more 
than a decade of trial and because of 
the quality of its authorship. 

Kern County Union High School 
District certainly feels that the above- 
mentioned evaluation program was 
worth while and would recommend that 
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other districts interested in evaluation 
make use of Evaluative Criteria. In ad- 
dition to the outcomes mentioned earlier 
in this report, it probably can be said 
that the greatest good came from the 
participation of all personnel in the 


evaluation activity. Not only did it give 
each individual a more complete insight 
into the total school program as well 
as into specific-teaching fields, but it 
also created a wholesome attitude be- 
cause of democratic participation. 





MOTION PICTURES ON MENTAL HEALTH 


A catalogue of 106 motion pictures appropriate for use in mental health pro- 
grams has just been compiled by the National Institute of Mental Health. Infor- 
mation given for each film listed includes: Producer, distributor, year produced, 
suggested audiences, television information, and a short description of the content. 
The films are listed by categories : 


Child and Family—31 films which will help people better understand them- 
selves and children. 


Marriage—8 films which can be used in marriage counseling. 

Mental Health and Schools—For Teachers: 10 films which will help teachers 
increase their understanding of children and their problems. For Students: 
31 a for use in the classroom to help students understand emotional 
problems. 


Mental Health Problems—16 films which will help give the audience a better 
understanding of mental illness. 


This catalogue entitled Mental Health Motion Pictures, A Selective Guide, 
1952, Public Health Service Publication No. 218, is available from Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., price 30 cents. 





Vocational Guidance: 
A Community Responsibility 


By DAVID H. DINGILIAN 


This paper will be limited mainly to a 
discussion of vocational guidance, since 
vocational guidance is a well-worked- 
out process in the over-all evaluation 
program of modern secondary educa- 
tion. In helping a student to select some 
long-term vocational goals the process 
is closely related to his more global ap- 
proach of using his environment to de- 
velop all of his personal competencies. 

The paper will first explore the re- 
sponsibility of the community in con- 
tributing to a good program of guid- 
ance. It will then concern itself with 
that part of the field of guidance which 
emphasizes the proper appraisal of the 
secondary-school pupil who is about to 
graduate from high school, and who 
needs objective facts to make a reason- 
ably realistic choice of an educational 
or vocational training program. The 
paper assumes the premise that the 
vocational aspects of guidance cannot 
be separated from any over-all appraisal 
program. 


THE “HUMANE” COMMUNITY 


Modern science, technology, urban- 
ization, specialization, and mechaniza- 
tion are but a few of the forces which 
seem to create, especially in the large 
metropolitan centers, a condition and a 
climate which produce in modern man 
loneliness, impersonalization, automa- 
tization, and frustration. Our age has 
been called “an age of anxiety.” The 
human product of such an age might 
well be described as a pitiful and spirit- 
ually pauperized figure embarked on a 
lonely tightrope walk. What can be 
done to change such a climate so that 
the emerging person can have a sense 
of adequacy, and feel love, warmth, 
support, acceptance, and _ self-confi- 
dence? 
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@ One of the purposes of evaluation is to 
determine how effectively the school is 
preparing the student to meet community 
needs—needs which demand individuals 
competent in living, earning, and assum- 
ing an active role in the society of which 
they are a part. Vocaticnal guidance is a 
most important area in such evaluation, 
and since it contributes directly to the wel- 
fare of the community it is a community 
responsibility. Dr. David H. Dingilian de- 
fines this responsibility, and describes the 
functioning cf the modern vocational 
guidance center in achieving community 
goals. 

Dr. Dingilian heads the Advisement 
Service of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
which has attracted nationwide attention. 
He has had extensive experience in the 
Los Angeles City secondary schools, and 
serves as a visiting instructor in the Clare- 
mont Graduate School. 





Fortunately we do not need to turn 
to panaceas, pie-in-the-sky ideologies 
or any other static, orthodox and self- 
sealing systems. We can appreciate, 
and help our youth to appreciate, what 
America has achieved. This achieve- 
ment has been documented in Fortune 
magazine’s 1951 yearbook entitled: 
“U.S.A.—The Permanent Revolu- 
tion.” The lessons of this volume seem 
to imply the following : 

The farsighted and humane commu- 
nity can, and should, be imaginative 
rather than imitative, expand rather 
than constrict the individual, foster self- 
confidence rather than timidity and con- 
formity. The humane community will 
keep an active conscience. Its current 
achievements will be envisioned as 
steppingstones for the newcomer, the 
youngster, rather than ends in them- 
selves. It will share, lead, and provide 
opportunity for the next group to pur- 
sue even greater achievements. Know- 
ing that it is only through the other fel- 
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low’s example that the newcomer can 
fathom his own potentialities, the hu- 
mane community will create conditions 
which provide the youngster with the 
maximum opportunity for interplay be- 
tween himself and the larger group. 
Thus it can safeguard the continuity of 
things so that the chain of unprece- 
dented accomplishments which is pecul- 
iarly American is never broken. 


THE COMMUNITY AS A RESOURCE 
FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Ours is an age of specialization. It 
is also an age in which knowledge is 
multiplying at such a rapid rate that 
no one can presume to keep up with 
even a small fraction of the expansion 
in his own field. Therefore it becomes 
necessary to reach constantly for some 
kind of synthesis. In attempting to ren- 
der effective vocational guidance serv- 
ices it is necessary to use the synthesist’s 
approach. 

Certain agencies of the local Welfare 
Council ; the facilities of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, state as 
well as private employment agencies ; 
population statistics as compiled by 
local, state and federal agencies; the 
advice and counsel of local advisory 
committees representing labor, manage- 
ment, and the public—these are but a 
few of the strengths which we can tap 
to feed power to our guidance opera- 
tion if we develop the needed know- 
how of the synthesist. 

The synthesist bases the development 
of skills to make his efforts more pro- 
ductive on the recognition of two funda- 
mental facts: (1) everything is related 
to everything else in the broad, cosmic 
scheme of things; and (2) certain spe- 
cifics are related to numerous other 
specifics within the confines of his own 
field of operation. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In the modern scheme of things edu- 
cation includes far more than formal 


schooling. The truly modern school 
reflects the modern community of 
which it is a part. Its physical plant, 
curriculum, staff, philosophy, and 
methods are, or certainly should be, a 
rather accurate miniature of the larger 
community. It is complex, specialized, 
and geared to the task of giving to the 
youngsters, their parents, business, and 
industry, the kind of service which mod- 
ern conditions demand of it. One of 
these services is an adequate program 
of testing, counseling, and guidance. 

This raises the question, “What is 
an acceptable school point of view 
toward the now indispensable field 
broadly known as guidance?” The fol- 
lowing ideas may serve as a beginning 
in the attempt to answer such a ques- 
tion. 

Education can no longer be thought 
of as the narrow concern of special men 
and women. The mental picture which 
visualizes education as a teacher and 
some youngsters in the little red school- 
house is an outmoded stereotype. To- 
day education is the concern of the en- 
tire community of men and women who 
go far beyond the concept of “school- 
ing” in their attempt to cope with the 
large democratic problem. 

This means starting with training. 
But it also means going beyond training 
to the task of creating in youngsters 
the feeling that they are part of a larger 
community which is interested in them. 
Young people need to know that the 
school, as part of the community, wants 
to give them a chance to grow up and 
become disciplined, intelligent, eager, 
occupationally competent, freedom- 
loving, as well as reverent, espousers 
of the values which the American way 
has created. 

Within such a broad objective the 
school must see to it that a thread runs 
through all its activities which: (1) 
has guidance as a primary emphasis 
constantly present ; (2) has within itself 
a decentralized pattern of activities 
throughout the youngster’s daily pro- 
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gram, which affords him specific guid- 
ance experiences; (3) has a program 
with a strong concern about the normal 
youngster’s problems (such an offering 
can be the beginning of a preventive 
rather than a curative approach) ; and 
(4) has a bridge from its own resources 
to those of the modern specialist in 
guidance. 

The educator and the specialist in 
education have much to accomplish in 
the way of developing an adequate two- 
way communication system. The gen- 
eralist and the specialist must each con- 
tribute his knowledge, to provide the 
youngsters with what might be called 
a guidance continuum made up of at 
least the four types of emphasis men- 
tioned above. 


THE EMERGING ROLE OF THE MODERN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CENTER 


A new and exciting agency called 
the vocational guidance center has been 
developed to help the modern school in 
its program of guidance. Let us look 


at its role. 

Popularized articles, radio programs, 
and books on the subject of psychology 
and, in recent years, on vocational 
guidance, have tended to condition us 
in the belief that there are simple ways 
of solving our problems. Such a con- 
cept should be the farthest from the 
philosophy and objectives of any re- 
spectable modern vocational guidance 
center. 

Today’s vocational advisement serv- 
ice is quite a newcomer to the commu- 
nity. However, it did not just grow 
like Topsy. It has roots in a movement 
which goes back more than forty years. 
A review of the factors giving impetus 
to the growth of such facilities—mainly 
the development of a technological so- 
ciety—will help us to view more sym- 
pathetically the need of our youngsters 
for good vocational guidance. There 
are at least six factors which might be 
called the roots of the modern guidance 
movement : 

1. The basic factor is probably the 


removal from the home of industrial, 
commercial, and personal service proc- 
esses. This has meant that youngsters 
are now growing up without exposure 
to experiences basic to the making of an 
intelligent occupational decision. 

2. The ever-growing complexity of 
commercial and industrial techniques 
and processes has made it impractical 
for a youngster to select by sampling 
and exploration. He has come to the 
point where actual experience and even 
accurate information are very hard to 
obtain. 

3. Expensive and highly specialized 
vocational schools and curricula have 
been established without clearly de- 
fined criteria as to who should study 
what, how long, and where. Entrance 
requirements to America’s post-high- 
school institutions are still devoid of 
any rigorous appraisal of the talents 
and abilities of their applicants for 
admission. 

4. The ever-present fact of potential 
unemployment has done much to boost 
the guidance movement. Industrial 
specialization, still the bugbear of our 
times, needs to be studied carefully. 
The problem of how we can continue to 
multiply areas of specialization and at 
the same time cope with the matter of 
finding appropriate employment for 
everyone needs a lot of cogitation. 

5. The greatest democratization of 
a system of public education in history 
was destined to lead to the need for 
more guidance facilities. The hetero- 
geneity cf pupil personnel backgrounds 
brought with it all the problems which 
go with such a diversified enrollment. 
Life was much simpler for all concerned 
in a Boston Latin grammar school 
which had as its objectives the prepara- 
tion of youngsters for the ministry, law, 
and medicine. 

6. Our democratic way of life has 
come to emphasize the idea that such 
an important act as the choice of one’s 
occupation must be left to the individual 
wisdom and capacity of the person him- 
self. This gives guidance workers the 
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tremendous task of serving both the in- 
dividual and the social whole at the 
same time. Can we measure up? We 
must. We will. Social inventions are 
the needs of the hour. Social ameliora- 
tions are the imperatives of the day 
and the morrow. 


THE MINIMAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
NEEDS OF OUR YOUNGSTERS 


The average school system in any one 
of our average-sized communities in 
California has spent about $2,000 on 
the youngster who is approaching high- 
school graduation. This is an impres- 
sive investment. The youngster is now 
ready for the kind of specialized guid- 
ance which will protect that investment. 
He has probably been exposed to at 
least a few occupational fields. He is a 
normal youngster pondering the two 
or three alternatives which are his to 
choose from. He is asking himself, 
“What am I best suited for? How can 
I find out more about myself? Do I 
need more schooling—or shall I go to 
work immediately? How can I com- 
bine the furthering of my long-time 
life goals with the service I owe to 
Uncle Sam?” 

At this point the youngster may just 
drift into some activity which offers 
itself as the path of least resistance ; he 
may go to a fortuneteller; he may act 
on advice from anyone who is willing to 
give it. Or he may say, “I don’t want 
anyone to tell me. I want facts about 
myself. I will seek such facts in the 
most scientific manner possible.” It is 
the duty of the school to develop this 
latter attitude, and of the guidance cen- 
ter to meet its demands. 

If the student turns to a modern, 
well-staffed vocational guidance center, 
he should be exposed to a minimum of 
nine to twelve hours of testing, inter- 
viewing, counseling, and vocational in- 
formation. He should select at least 
three, and preferably five, long-term 
objectives which are compatible with 
the data gathered concerning him. 

The steps should be systematically 


worked out so that he is helped to view 
and review his interests, capacities, 
personality dynamics, aptitudes, and 
personal-social background. This in- 
formation should be related to such fac- 
tors as opportunities for future employ- 
ment, as well as length and cost of fur- 
ther training. In this way he will be 
helped to define more clearly the path 
which he should follow in order to 
achieve a satisfactory economic status. 


THE MODERN CAREER GUIDANCE 
CENTER 


The objective and function of a guid- 
ance center may be stated as follows: 
to render a body of services specifically 
organized to help persons define intel- 
ligently a way of life which includes 
vocational and educational objectives 
compatible with their interests, capa- 
cities, personalities, and personal-social 
backgrounds; the basic intent of such 
service being to promote greater mental 
and emotional health, occupational ad- 
justment and success, as well as better 
citizenship. 

The steps necessary to render such a 
service should be clearly defined, and 
might include : 

1. A screening interview with each 
client, to: (a) point out to the client 
the limitations of the service as well as 
its possibilities; (b) inform the client 
about the specifics involved in each step ; 
(c) explain to the client his role in 
the process—he will be a much better 
client and will materially strengthen 
the effectiveness of the services being 
rendered to him, if he is “structured” 
as to his role in the experiences he is 
about to have; (d) make it absolutely 
clear to the client that the service will 
not go beyond gathering and interpret- 
ing data—that the well-trained guid- 
ance worker will avoid the temptation 
to direct, prescribe, or give advice. 

2. The administration of what might 
be called a basic test battery. This 
should include, as a minimum, testing 
of the interests, abilities, and personal- 
ity of the client. 
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3. An initial interview with one of 
the counselors, to: (a) gather personal- 
social background information ; (b) in- 
terpret the results of the basic test bat- 
tery; (c) have a three-way conference 
with the psychologist, if further special- 
ability testing is indicated ; (d) encour- 
age the client to make a tentative list of 
desirable vocational goals in harmony 
with the data thus far gathered. 

4. Administer additional tests if such 
seem in order as a result of step three. 

5. Have the client make use of the 
center’s vocational information library. 
There he should be helped to make 
check lists and study guides, to facilitate 
his understanding of job opportunities 
and training requirements in the fields 
for which he seems most suited. 

6. The second interview with the 
counselor could, in most cases, be the 
final step in the process. Further ap- 
pointments should be arranged, how- 
ever, if requested. During this inter- 
view the counselor should: (a) inter- 
pret the results of additional tests; (b) 
discuss the vocational information the 
client has studied ; (c) help the client to 
make a general evaluation of his exper- 
iences at the center and to relate them 
to the planning process. 

This step is most important in that it 
could include a rather free and, in most 
instances, nondefensive discussion of 
the client’s strengths and weaknesses 
as revealed by his past history plus the 
objective data gathered during advise- 
ment. A careful consideration of all 
the possible factors can help the client 
to narrow his vocational choices to the 
most feasible two or three. All of the 
steps should now culminate in specific 
planning in terms of answering the 
question, “What is the next step?” The 
client’s choice may be a job, trade 
school, apprenticeship training, college, 
or, in the case of a very small percent- 
age, further counseling. 

7. The parents should be invited to 
visit the center at this point. Counse- 
lors should arrange appointments be- 


tween 1 and 10 p.m., to suit the con- 
venience of working parents. The par- 
ent interview should be held only with 
the consent of the client. In fact, no in- 
formation should be released unless the 
client signs an “Information Consent 
Form.” Since less than a fraction of 
1 percent of the clients ever refuses con- 
sent, this might seem unnecessary, but 
it serves to emphasize in the client’s 
mind the professional and confidential 
nature of the relationship he has estab- 
lished with the guidance center, and is 
an important factor in his advisement 
experience. 

The results of the advisement process 
should be explained to the parents, so 
that they understand the facts and can 
relate them to their own, as well as the 
school’s, efforts on behalf of their 
youngsters. An overwhelmingly high 
percentage of parents will express great 
satisfaction that understanding, scien- 
tific planning, and valuable insights are 
present in the modern approach to 
career selection. In one way or an- 
other they say, “How wonderful !”— 
seldom, if ever, “What does this cost?” 

8. The final step in the advisement 
process—and again with the approval 
of the student—should be the sending 
of a summary statement to the school, 
the parents, registrars of colleges, or 
employers. Such a summary should 
contain different kinds of data for each 
group interested in their use. 

An article in the April 1950 issue of 
Parents Magazine (page 42) has this 
to say about the efforts of one guidance 
center: “The service is like a long hall 
lined with mirrors, each of which re- 
flects a progressively more revealing 
image, so that at its end the youngster 
can truthfully say, ‘I know myself bet- 
ter.’”” Goals selected on the basis of 
greater self-understanding will pay tre- 
mendous dividends. When we as a 
country accept such an approach to 
career-selection on a nationwide basis, 
we can well be proud of ourselves and 
of our youth. 





Guidance and Evaluation 
By CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 


Be vadustion, as defined in earlier 
papers in this symposium is indeed a 
very broad aspect of education. The 
very breadth of activities which are sub- 
sumed under the evaluation banner 
makes it difficult to define relationships 
between evaluation and other school 
services such as instruction or guid- 
ance. A similar situation is found when 
one deals with curriculum as viewed by 
some curriculum specialists. When 
they define curriculum as the total of all 
student experiences which take place 
under the auspices of the school, very 
few things are not included. Teaching 
methods become as much the curricu- 
lum as the subject matter taught. Coun- 
seling provides a student experience, 
hence it is curriculum. 

Those who spread the curriculum 
tent to include all of the side shows 
as well as the main events should be 
commended for their enthusiasm for 
improving education by meeting indi- 
vidual needs. Nevertheless, few per- 
sons deny the need for viewing the 
school as a multifactor environment 
which must be brought to bear on each 
pupil’s needs. Likewise, most persons 
agree that the traditional college pre- 
paratory curriculum must be enriched 
to meet the needs of the heterogeneous 
group of students now enrolled in the 
high schools. But accomplishing these 
desirable aims is not necessarily fur- 
thered by labeling all educational activ- 
ities as curriculum. Such a practice 
can in fact lead only to disaster if 
the motivation to expand the bounda- 
ries of curriculum stems from a belief 
that curriculum is the panacea which 
will solve the educational problems of 
students, parents, administrators, and 
teachers. 

We have experienced the disillusion- 
ment of many widely touted panaceas 
in America. Progressive education, 





@ Data must be translated into human 
action to have value. Educationally speak- 
ing, the sequence in this process is collec- 
tion of information by the evaluator, inter- 
pretation by the counselor, and action by 
the student. These three steps must be in- 
tegrated into the over-all educational pro- 
gram. Dr. Froehlich makes clear the 
differences between these functions, as 
well as their relationships, in his excellent 
summary article. 
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mental testing, and homogeneous 
grouping, for example, were launched 
with high hopes. True, they contrib- 
uted to the improvement of educational 
practices, but they were not all-purpose 
remedies for the shortcomings of edu- 
cation. Early guidance workers num- 
bered among their ranks those who also 
had a panacea complex. Matching men 
and jobs is a noble idea, but it is now 
recognized as not as simple a process 
as it was once thought to be. Brewer’s 
definition of education as guidance was 
typical of those who claimed too much 
for guidance services. As so often hap- 
pens when one includes too much, the 
main ingredients are so diluted that 
they are no longer effective. When 
guidance workers tried to include all 
of education under their banner they, 
soon discovered that they were not 
equipped to handle all of the many prob- 
lems which they found. No matter how 
much they knew about guidance, they 
were ill prepared to deal with the selec- 
tion of subject matter content or with 
problems of classroom management. 
Therefore, today one finds that most 
guidance workers define their role as 
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something less than all things to all 
men. Usually they identify a set of 
services which by training and experi- 
ence they are qualified to offer. These 
services have as their special purpose 
the facilitation of the adjustment of the 
school to the student and the student to 
school and to life. In essence, they are 
designed to lubricate the adjustment 
processes of students. 

This somewhat meandering introduc- 
tion points up one of the major difficul- 
ties of discussing the relationship of the 
high-school guidance program to evalu- 
ation, Evaluation is a very popular and 
fashionable educational term these days. 
Its wide acceptance is attested by the 
very fact that this Journal devotes an 
issue to the topic. Unfortunately, some 
extremists view evaluation as an entirely 
new approach to education. They deign 
to speak of testing or measurement only 
when pressed for specifics. Otherwise 
they prefer the more general and in- 
clusive term, evaluation. In reality, 
there is little new about the evaluation 
movement. It is nothing more than a 
collection of well-known techniques for 
studying individuals and for interpret- 
ing the data obtained from such study 
so that they have meaning in terms 
of teaching methods, curriculum con- 
tent, or total school planning. It is 
too early to obtain a historical perspec- 
tive on the contribution of the evalua- 
tion movement to education. At this 
time, however, it appears to have (1) 
re-emphasized the need for assessing a 
pupil’s growth and development in 
areas other than book learning, (2) re- 
vitalized the use of nontest techniques 
of studying the individual, and (3) 
broadened the base upon which peda- 
gogical methods and subject matter are 
selected. These are no mean accom- 
plishments. Certainly, they are long- 
desired and overdue developments in 
American education. Nevertheless, 
neither the claims made for evaluation 
nor its actual results indicate the need 
for anything but a balanced approach 
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to providing an appropriate education 
for all American youth. Evaluation, 
guidance, curriculum are important 
aspects of such an education, but none 
of them should be emphasized at the 
expense of each other or at the expense 
of other essentials of a well-rounded 
program. 

These words of warning may be un- 
necessary ; they may even be interpreted 
by some as indicating an anti-evaluation 
attitude by the writer. The writer will 
be surprised if some do not accuse him 
of throwing cold water on a hot idea. 
The resultant steam will lose its power 
if it is remembered that educational 
progress is an evolutionary process— 
old ideas are basic to new ones, one 
generation’s germ of an idea may flower 
for the next generation or it may wither 
and shrivel. The current emphasis on 
evaluation certainly has its roots in the 
earlier psychological testing, mental 
hygiene, progressive education, and 
child guidance movements. From these 
movements, among others, have come 
the basic ideas which have been re- 
structured in such a way that today it 
appears that they will contribute much 
to the improvement of educational pro- 
cedures which recognize the role of 
evaluation. The catch, of course, is 
identification of the place of evaluation 
in the educational system. 

Evaluation is not based on absolute 
standards. The study of the individual 
may reveal that a pupil’s reading age 
has increased one year in the last twelve 
months. Is this satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory? Before one can answer this 
question he must make a value judg- 
ment about the goodness or badness of 
learning to read. In our culture this 
judgment is easy to make because there 
is almost universal acceptance of the 
value of reading skills. After the basic 
question of goodness or badness has 
been settled, there remains the task of 
deciding whether or not the growth in 
reading age is satisfactory for the par- 
ticular pupil. All manner of extenuat- 
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ing circumstances influence this deci- 
sion. 

Now consider a situation where the 
value judgment is less clear cut. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a high-school 
boy in the last year has learned most 
of the basic facts of reproduction—con- 
ception, sterility and fertility. Is this 
good or bad? Some persons answer 
“good,” others respond “bad.” Still 
others approve learning certain facts 
but oppose others—for example, con- 
traceptive information. The judgment 
which each person makes in such a 
situation is not based on absolute, ob- 
jective standards. Rather, it is the out- 
growth of a variety of factors which 
come into play in a unique manner for 
each person who must make the deci- 
sion. 

These two examples direct attention 
to an essential feature of evaluation, 
namely, that each datum collected for 
study must be evaluated in terms of 
some standard, Rarely is the standard 
absolute. Usually, it reflects the values 
of the evaluator or the agency in society 
which he represents. Thus, we find 
schoolteachers commending an observed 
improvement in reading and decrying 
a student’s failure to learn algebra: 
In the matters of developing social 
aggressiveness or learning to be sly and 
cunning there is not universal acclaim 
by teachers, especially if a student tries 
out his skills in the classroom. This 
point of view is implied in the follow- 
ing statement from that excellent publi- 
cation, “Evaluating Pupil Progress,” 
“Evaluation best serves its purpose 
when used to find answers about the 
progress pupils are making toward 
school objectives.”* The orientation of 
evaluation is measurement of student 
achievement in terms of external cri- 
teria, i.e., school standards. 

The guidance program has quite a 
different orientation. The value judg- 
ments are not made in terms of good- 
a Henry W. Magnuson and others, “Evaluating 


Pupil P ” Bulletin, California State Depart 
ment of Education, Vol. XXI, No. 6, April 1952, p. 9. 


ness or badness as viewed by some 
school official. Rather, the responsibil- 
ity for making judgment rests squarely 
upon the student’s shoulders. Guidance 
workers are repelled by any suggestion 
that they assume responsibility which 
rightly belongs to and can be borne by 
the student. They may assist a student 
in making his evaluations, but they re- 
fuse to do his thinking for him. Guid- 
ance is neither telling students what 
they should do nor pushing them into 
a course of action. Guidance in the final 
analysis is nothing more than a variety 
of services which helps the student think 
clearly about himself and his opportuni- 
ties, helps him to see, face and plan for 
reality. 

Most students at times find a coun- 
selor helpful as they think about and 
plan their school careers. Most students 
agree with school authorities that learn- 
ing to read is important. They rarely 
even think about the value of reading. 
If they do not learn as quickly as others, 
they wish that they could do better. 
When a student is found to be a year 
or two behind in reading achievement, 
the guidance program has a responsi- 
bility for relaying to the student the in- 
formation obtained by the evaluation 
program. Perhaps the student will re- 
quest the counselor’s assistance in dis- 
covering ways of improving his read- 
ing skills if the student decides it is 
important for him to read better. Or 
the counselor may be used as a sounding 
board as the student tries to verbalize 
his acceptance of the fact that he will 
probably remain a poor reader through- 
out life. The decision as to what action 
will be taken rests with the student. 
This illustration points up an essential 
difference between evaluation and guid- 
ance. Both use the same datum but each 
uses it differently. The evaluator judges 
the student’s progress toward school 
objectives and makes plans for improv- 
ing the student’s status in terms of ex- 
ternal criteria. The guidance program 
helps the student to understand the 





datum but leaves responsibility for 
planning with the student. 

The difference between evaluation 
and guidance can be clarified by con- 
sidering the point of view of some stu- 
dents toward learning in areas other 
than reading. Not a few students, for 
example, discount the value of learning 
algebra even though they are currently 
enrolled in such a course. Some students 
find satisfaction in being socially aggres- 
sive, even on pain of being excluded from 
class. Others feel the need to acquire sly 
and cunning ways of handling situa- 
tions. These may be extreme examples, 
yet the point remains that each student 
establishes his own value system. Guid- 
ance workers recognize that each stu- 
dent must plan and live his own life. But 
guidance workers also believe that a stu- 
dent can plan and live a more satisfying 
life if he has accurate information about 
himself and his opportunities and if he 
can secure help, as necessary, in using 
this information. 

The data which are collected by a 
school evaluation program can serve a 
twofold purpose. In addition to being 
the basis for evaluation they can be used 
by individual students in their personal 
planning. Inherent in this dual use of 
data is the relationship between evalua- 
tion and guidance. Certainly it would 
be uneconomical to collect the same 
data twice. Hence, study of individual 
students must be a joint undertaking, 
with evaluation and guidance sharing 
responsibility and results. Essentially, 
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this means that the process of studying 
students is a shared function of all 
members of the school—each contribut- 
ing and each profiting in turn. The 
storehouse of student data—the cumu- 
lative record—must serve evaluators 
and students equally well. 

The program for collecting the data 
must never lose sight of the individual 
student. Too often guidance workers 
and evaluation specialists have rushed 
headlong into a testing program as 
though the giving of tests had a value 
apart from using the results. Not a few 
schools have more test scores than they 
can use effectively. For some purposes 
the mean I.Q. or average achievement 
level has value. Rarely, however, do 
these and similar statistics by them- 
selves have value for the individual stu- 
dent or teacher. They need specifics. 
The guidance program must be vigilant 
in transmitting all evaluation data ac- 
quired by the school which can be used 
by students in their personal planning. 
Hence, guidance workers must co-oper- 
ate closely with evaluation specialists in 
order that all evaluation data usable by 
the students may become available to 
them. 

In summary, evaluation and guidance 
need and use many data in common. 
Analyzing the data to discover a stu- 
dent’s progress in meeting the school’s 
objectives is the job of evaluation. Guid- 
ance helps the student interpret these 
data to discover their meaning for him 
as an individual. 





The Study Day—An Experiment in 


Curriculum Change 


| on working on programs of 
curriculum development have come to 
ask themselves many questions: What 
are the significant learning experiences? 
How much time should be devoted by 
the teaching staff to curriculum im- 
provement? What can be done to ob- 
literate the waste and inefficiency in our 
secondary-school recitation periods? 
The large secondary school finds itself 
greatly hampered in effecting curricu- 
lum development for size alone pro- 
duces inertia and crystallization that 
make the initiation of change a hercu- 
lean task. Too frequently the recom- 
mended programs of curriculum de- 
velopment are of salutary value to 
schools whose size permits reorganiza- 
tion of the programs relatively easily, 
but are not feasible in the large high 
schools. To find a suitable vehicle to 
promote curriculum change and to 
answer the questions involved in such 
change, the Study Day was initiated 
in Trenton Central High School fifteen 
years ago. 

The program as it now obtains in 
Trenton Central High School in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, is a novel undertaking 
by which a large secondary school has 
endeavored to develop a curriculum 
program to meet some of the needs of 
youth under public school conditions. 
The idea of the program and its organ- 
ization were originally borrowed from 
schools organized on che Dalton Plan. 
Miss Helen Parkhurst, the originator 
of the plan, said at the time of the 
Dalton experiment: “We want teach- 
ers with original ways sufficient to an- 
swer the needs of each individual. Let 
us free them from the yoke of method 
and system and make it possible for 
them to use their own good judgment.”" 
This freeing process is the essential 
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@ The Study Day experiment that has 
been developing for fifteen years in Tren- 
ton Central High School, New Jersey, will 
be of interest to Journal readers both be- 
cause of the uniqueness of the plan and 
the fact that it has been tried and tested. 
Even though a description of it has ap- 
peared in professional journals twice dur- 
ing 1952 (Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
January 1952, and Clearinghouse, May 
1952) it is of sufficient interest and sig- 
nificance to merit still another description. 
The idea stems from the Dalton Plan and 
consists of having no scheduled recitations 
on Wednesday of each week. Teachers 
are in their rooms, and pupils come to 
them individually and in groups for as- 
sistance as needed. Various other activi- 
ties are also scheduled on this day. 
Charles A. Hogan, who describes the 
program in this article, is a member of the 
staff of Trenton Central High School. 





contribution of the Dalton Plan to the 
Study Day program. 


PLAN IS UNIQUE 


Before becoming principal of Trenton 
High School, Dr. Paul R. Spencer 
initiated the one-day-a-week applica- 
tion of the Dalton Plan in St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, and in Peekskill, New York. 
According to Doctor Spencer, the pur- 
pose in instituting the Study Day in 
these two systems was to gain the bene- 
fits claimed by the Dalton type of organ- 
ization. These are: 

1. The assignment of large units of 
work which give the student a better 
over-all view of his task. 

2. A flexible schedule which permits 
the student to make his own schedule. 

3. Increased opportunity for the stu- 
dent to get individual help from teach- 
ers.” 

Preaein Re Sper “Meeting Some High School 


a Study ey / School Executive's 
Megarine, March 1933, pp. 16-20. 
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In the development of the Study Day 
in Trenton High School, the above fea- 
tures were maintained along with some 
distinguishing modifications. In the fol- 
lowing ways the Study Day at Trenton 
High School has differed from the orig- 
inal concept of the Dalton Plan: 


1. Trenton’s Study Day is one day a 
week. In the typical Dalton School at 
least three days a week are organized in 
this manner, and the other two are used 
for scheduled conferences. 


2. The Dalton Plan places its empha- 
sis upon a contract for subject matter 
learnings. it excludes consideration of 
social activities and social learnings. 
The Study Day as it developed in Tren- 
ton makes wide provision for pupil ex- 
periences in the community and for 
social learnings. 

3. The Trenton Study Day program 
does not deal primarily with subject 
matter per se. In its relation to subject 
matter, the philosophy of the program 
is in line with the projected curriculum 
advocated by Stratemeyer et al.* in 
which the teacher may, in co-operation 
with learners and in light of a specific 
objective, select from among many 
available experiences and materials, add 
whatever is necessary to meet changing 
conditions and opportunities, and adapt 
the program to meet the emerging inter- 
ests and needs of the students. 


PURPOSES OF STUDY DAY 


These above features, however, were 
a matter of slow development during a 
fifteen-year period. In 1936 when the 
Study Day was introduced, it was 
viewed by the principal as a beginning 
step for curriculum development in a 
community which had revealed itself as 
chary of change. Although the need 
for a change in the high-school pro- 
gram was manifest to the professional 
educator who was conversant with the 
BO ny ea rg 


Publications, Teachers lege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 
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nature of the student body and the com- 
munity conditions, three factors pre- 
vented outright change in the curricu- 
lum: 


1. The large size of the school build- 
ing and its construction were not con- 
veniently adaptable to a radically differ- 
ent program. 

2. The philosophy of the greater part 
of the faculty was not conducive to 
widespread curriculum change. 

3. The traditionalism of a sector of 
public opinion which influenced school 
policies did not favor a sharp departure 
from the school program then offered. 


The Study Day was launched in 1936 
after a brief period of orientation for 
both faculty and students. The com- 
munity at large adopted a “wait-and- 
see” attitude toward the program. Since 
it involved only one day of the school 
week, it threatened neither the status 
nor security of those members of the 
faculty whose philosophy and practice 
were geared to the subject matter cur- 
riculum. Parents of those students who 
were seeking college entrance saw in the 
program an opportunity whereby their 
children would be able to secure indi- 
vidual help on specific weaknesses. The 
purposes of the Study Day, however, 
embrace more than the idea of provid- 
ing time for students who manifest 
weaknesses in different subject matter 
fields. The purposes are: 


1. To provide a simple and economi- 
cal reorganization of school machinery 
which wili permit a heretofore tradi- 
tional school to function as a living 
community without immediately neces- 
sitating a radical change in the cur- 
riculum. 

2. To give all students a chance to 
learn by the scientific method of investi- 
gating and discovering for themselves. 

3. To reduce subject antipathies 
which are usually identified with subject 
weaknesses by readjusting the time 
schedule to permit the individual to 
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devote more time to a particular 
obstacle. 

4. To enable college preparatory stu- 
dents to have experience vital for suc- 
cess in college; namely, planning their 
work schedule and to bring to these stu- 
dents the benefits of the larger objec- 
tives of general education. 

5. To provide a suitable environment 
outside of the classroom for co-operative 
action and work and at the same time 
provide for individual differences in 
ability and interests. 

6. To stimulate widespread and in- 
tensive study of significant problems 
relating to personal and community 
living. 

7. To make available to the class- 
room teacher and all others who deal 
with the learning process the use of 
new and additional types of instruc- 
tional material and services. 

8. To integrate all of the school ex- 
periences of the individual in such a 
manner as to promote the maximum 
growth of all. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY DAY 


The Organization of the Study Day 
in Trenton High School.—The Study 
Day may be described as follows :* 


1. No scheduled recitations are held 
on Wednesday. All teachers, however, 
are in their rooms to give individual and 
group assistance as asked for by pupils 
coming into their rooms. 

2. Assignments are made in large 
units. The minimum assignment is a 
weekly one made on Thursdays. As- 
signments are made in this manner in 
order to enable the student to have ex- 
perience in planning and budgeting his 
work, 

3. On Wednesday the pupil first goes 
to his homeroom in the morning and 
there makes out a card showing his 
work schedule for the day. On the card 
he lists for each period of the day what 

4*Information for the Visiting Committee,” The 


Red Book, BP 90-92. A Book for 
Use by the Evaluating Committee Visiting the High 
School, 1948. 
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he plans to do. Pupils who have passed 
all subjects in the previous quarter (ten 
weeks) are entirely free to make their 
own schedule. Pupils who have re- 
ceived marks of D in any subject are 
required to have their homeroom teach- 
er’s signature of approval on the pro- 
gram which they choose. 

4. Pupils who have failed any subject 
are required to carry a green card, and 
must spend, if possible, two periods 
with the teacher under whom they 
failed. Green card schedules are made 
out for the pupils by the homeroom 
teacher. 

5. If a pupil schedules himself to 
work with a teacher, he must stay for 
a full period. He may, however, sched- 
ule himself for as many periods as he 
chooses. 

6. After the homeroom period, the 
pupil follows his schedule, and at the 
end of each period, his card is signed 
by the teacher under whom he has been 
working to indicate that he has been 
present. 


7. At the end of the day, the pupil 
returns to his homeroom and leaves his 
card with his homeroom teacher. 


8. Throughout the school week, 
pupils, teachers and any school organ- 
ization desiring to schedule special 
activities on Study Day present their 
requested programs to the vice-princi- 
pal in charge of the administration of 
Study Day. On Tuesday mornings a 
Study Day bulletin, listing all special 
activities which are to occur on the fol- 
lowing day, is submitted to the students 
through the homerooms. This bulletin 
is read and discussed with the students 
who then decide what special activities 
they wish to participate in on Study 
Day. 

9. If a pupil discovers that a class 
which he has scheduled is crowded and 
the teacher in charge feels that he can- 
not be accommodated, the teacher signs 
the back of the card with the time that 
the pupil left his room and affixes his 
signature. The pupil is then free to 
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schedule himself for another class or 
special activity. 

If the pupil has a green card, indicat- 
ing that he has failed in that particular 
subject, he is given priority over other 
students and is provided for in the 
classroom. 

10. All teachers are instructed to 
sign the pupil’s Study Day cards in ink 
and with a full signature. The use of 
merely initials and rubber stamps has 
invited Study Day violations. Rubber 
stamps of teachers’ names have been 
either duplicated or stolen, thereby en- 
abling students to offer specious evi- 
dence of attendance. The use of initials 
by teachers has led to attempts at for- 
gery on the part of students who have 
failed to follow the schedule for which 
they have made a contract. Homeroom 
teachers are instructed to send to the 
vice-principal in charge of Study Day 
all cards about which there is a suspi- 
cion of forgery. 

Administration of Attendance on 
Study Day.—Although the Study Day 
permits the pupil great freedom in 
scheduling his classes and taking trips 
on Wednesday, the administration of 
the day maintains a policy of checking 
attendance to meet the requirements 
of law and to prevent abuses on the part 
of some of the student body. The Study 
Day is organized so that the pupil is 
required to report to his homeroom 
teacher at the beginning of the school 
day to make out a contract for the day’s 
program. This contract is in the form 
of a Study Day card. It is at this time 
that the attendance is taken by the 
homeroom teacher. At the end of the 
school day, the pupil returns his card 
to the homeroom teacher with signa- 
tures of members of the faculty who 
have had the pupil under their super- 
vision during the various periods of the 
day. The absence of a teacher’s signa- 
ture during any part of the contracted 
program is considered as a violation of 
the rules of Study Day and is investi- 
gated on the assumption that the pupil 
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has not attended a part of his school 
program. The attendance of all pupils 
is recorded on boards in an attendance 
room. This device keeps each pupil’s 
record up to date. It shows each pupil’s 
peculiar attendance behavior, bringing 
to light at a glance any irregularities 
that may need attention. Any member 
of the teaching staff, the guidance staff 
or the administrative staff can ascertain 
at once those students who have a high 
incidence of absence on Wednesday. 
Such cases are few. 


The figures which follow indicate the 
percentage of enrollment reporting on 
Wednesday. The figures report the 
average for fourteen Study Days.° 

Attendance by Departments on 
Study Day.—In evaluating the attend- 
ance by departments on Study Day, 
the analysis was made in relation to at- 
tendance for the four other days of the 
week. During the fourteen-week period 
that the study was made of the attend- 
ance records, it was noted that on the 
average 7 percent of school population 
was absent. From this figure it may be 
deduced that 93 percent of the school 
was in daily attendance in classes in 
various departments of the school. Be- 
cause of the feature of the Study Day 
which permits students to schedule 
more than one period of classroom 
work and thereby work for sustained 
periods of time, the attendance percent- 
ages of students in many of the depart- 
ments exceeded that for the regular 
school day. The percentage of enroll- 
ment reporting on Study Day for the 
various departments was as follows: 
Commercial, 108.5 ; English, 72.9; In- 
dustrial Arts, 118; Foreign Languages, 
119.5; Mathematics, 128 ; Science, 113; 
Social Studies, 108. 

Interpreting these figures by illustra- 
tion, Dr. Paul R. Spencer, principal of 
the high school, cites the following 
example : 


5 From the files in the office of the vice-princi: 
of Teeten Central High School in charge of activi- 
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If a mathematics teacher has 150 
pupils on his class rolls on any given 
day, those 150 pupils would spend 150 
hours studying mathematics with him. 
On Wednesday, these same 150 pupils 
are spending on the average 192 hours 
in his room studying mathematics. In 
the case of the English department, 
where a large part of the work is the 
reading of literature, students have 
spent fewer hours in the English class- 
rooms on Wednesday than on any other 
day of the week. The reason here is 
more or less obvious, namely that the 
students can do the reading of literature 
at home as well as in the classroom.® 

The Development of Study Day.— 
The first Study Day was interpreted in 
the strict sense of its name—it was a 
day for study. The difficult subject 
matter courses were well attended. The 
shops and gymnasia had less than the 
figure of usual daily attendance. This 
distribution of attendance did not 
change greatly during the first two 
years of the project. 

During the school year 1937-38, the 
scope of Study Day began to grow. The 
Social Studies Department received ad- 
ministrative clearance for trips to city 
governmental agencies to observe the 
functions of city government. These 
trips brought to light a weakness in 
the Study Day as it was then being con- 
ducted. The trips necessitated the ab- 
sence of a large number of students 
from the school building for half of the 
school day on Wednesday. This ab- 
sence resulted in numerous protests 
from both students and faculty and 
brought about the first administrative 
directive in changing the concept of 
Study Day. The protests resulted from 
the fact that department heads had come 
to view a large attendance on Study 
Day as an indicator of success of the 
instruction of their departments. The 
trips into the community were lowering 


. “Information for the Visiting Committee,” The 
Red Book, : Bal 67. AM aphed for 
* poe Committee Visiting the Hite 
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the attendance in certain departments. 
In order to force the students to attend 
classes rather than take trips, the teach- 
ers in various departments were mak- 
ing double assignments on Tuesday so 
that the students would be inclined to 
attend their classes to complete the 
extra work which would be due on 
Thursday: As a result, the students 
seeking to take trips to the govern- 
mental agencies were forced to do so 
under the hardship of doing extra work 
outside of school hours. Administrative 
policy during this year prohibited the 
double assignment before the Study Day 
and through a series of faculty meet- 
ings the advisability of long-term as- 
signments of at least a week or more 
was stressed. This change in policy 
cleared the way for the planning of 
trips as a part of the Study Day pro- 
gram and gave the students the worth- 
while experience of learning to budget 
their time. 

By 1949, the interaction of Study 
Day with the rest of the school program 
was accelerated and the influence of 
one on the other more profound. The 
number of student trips growing out of 
classroom work increased, and mem- 
bers of civic and fraternal organizations 
were brought into the school to observe 
the program offered and to contribute 
to the program in areas pertaining to 
vocational adjustment. 

No one can estimate the value of the 
trips in enriching the education of the 
students. Three-quarters of the stu- 
dents at Trenton High School had 
been neither to New York nor Phila- 
delphia, nor would they be likely later 
to have some of the experiences which 
the school made possible through the 
Study Day program. The record of 
trips for one year is shown in the table 
on page 108. 

The Evaluation of the Study Day 
Program.—Like all plans, the Study 
Day has its weaknesses. Unless it is 
carefully administered and the class- 
room and homeroom teachers co-oper- 
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ate, many students can make it a loaf- 
ing day. There is also the danger of 
Wednesday becoming too largely de- 
voted to extracurricular work. These 
difficulties can be overcome by wise ad- 
ministration and teacher co-operation. 

Findings revealed in an evaluation of 
the Study Day after fifteen years of 
operation indicate that curriculum 
change has resulted. Over 90 percent of 
the student body and the alumni report 
favorably upon the following aspects of 
the Study Day program: 

1, Ways in which the Study Day has 
helped the student with his regular 
classroom work. 

2. The extent to which the Study 


Day has developed hobbies or leisure- 
time activities. 

3. The chief benefits of Study Day as 
seen by the student. 

4. The relative value of work done 
on Study Day as compared with work 
done on other school days. 

5. The recommendations for the fre- 
quency of Study Day experiences in the 
future. 

A survey of the community revealed 
that some adult members who were not 
graduates of the high school were not 
conversant with the program. Hence 
there was pointed out the need for a 
more concerted public relations policy. 

A Coherent Rather than Uniform 





LIST OF TRIPS TAKEN DURING 1948-49 


Group To 


Flying Club 
Commerce Club 
Radio Code 

10s Science Class 
Commerce Club 


Log Basin 


Number 
Periods Participating 


Skyhaven Airport 15 
Panelyte Factory 20 


14 


Heyden Chemical 
Philadelphia, 15 


Curtis Publishing Co. 


Marketing-Selling 
12S1 Science 
Amanuensis Club 
French Club 
Philology Club 
Art Club 

Art Classes 
Stagecraft 
Costume Club 
Commerce Club 
Naturalists Club 
Y-Teens 
Commerce Club 
Copernican Club 


Art Class 
Science Class 
Radio Club 
Advertising Class 
Clionian Society 
Forum Club 
Spanish Club 
English Class 
Belles Lettres 
Debate Classes 
Phi Zeta Club 
Science Group 
Art Club 

Boys’ Choir 
Newspaper Staff 
Commerce Club 
English Class 
Photography Club 


Ansley Radio 

Thiokol Corp. 

Bell Telephone 

New York 

New York 

New York 

New York 

New York 

Bell Telephone 

New York 

Green’s Grove 

U.N., New York 

Bayer Aspirin 

Franklin Institute 
Philadelphia 

Van Sciver’s 

Princeton Museum 

Lawrenceville 

New York 

New York 

County Workhouse 

New York 

New York 

Fort Dix 

New York 

West Point 

State Laboratories 

Princeton 

State Hospital 

Princeton 

New York 

Hemphill-Noyes 

New York 

New York 


All day 


4—5 

4—5—6 
1—2—3 
All day 
All day 
4—5—-6 


All day 
All day 
All day 
All day 
All day 
All day 
All day 
All day 
All day 
All day 
1—2—3 
All day 
All day 
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Philosophy.—A study of the philosophy 
of education in the school revealed a 
sharp change from traditionalism to one 
based upon tested learning and experi- 
ence. This change, like many others, 
could not be isolated and attributed to 
the Study Day experiment but was co- 
incident with it. 

The Study Day has provided a favor- 
able atmosphere for gradual change in 
thinking and practice. While a uniform- 
ity of thought and practice in education 
is not an end toward which to strive, 
some endeavor should be made to re- 
duce the disparity which results from 
haphazard, meaningless, undirected de- 
velopment. The Study Day possesses 
the suitable elements of time and envi- 
ronment for developing a coherent ra- 
ther than a uniform philosophy by focus- 
ing the thinking of all involved in the 
education of the high-school youth. If 
consciously viewed as a vehicle for cur- 
riculum development, the Study Day 
can orient the curriculum to the stu- 
dent, resulting in a more likely ap- 
proach to the student’s self-realization 
and maximum contribution to society. 
In the case of the latter, there is an im- 
perative need to relate the curriculum 
with directness and effectiveness to the 
problems of the community. The Study 
Day not only provides the time within 
the school schedule for a co-operative 
study of curriculum problems, but also 
gives provocative material to be used 
as a springboard for discussion and 
study. 

The Study Day is especially condu- 
cive to the involving of pupils in co- 
operative curriculum development. To 


a degree, the Study Day as it now func-’ 


tions has given the pupil experience 
and a sense of freedom in making his 
own curriculum one day a week. The 
students of Trenton High School, as a 
result of their selection of experiences 
on Study Day, probably appreciate 
more than the typical student body the 
pedagogical principle that the individual 
learns only what he accepts and selects. 
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In interviewing pupils of the high 
school during the past two years, the 
writer has heard this principle reiter- 
ated with surprising frequency along 
with concrete suggestions for a more 
meaningful curriculum. 

The skills of communication so vital 
for successful participation by students 
in curriculum planning can be simul- 
taneously developed in the Study Day 
program. Once the students have found 
something to express and desire 
strongly to express it, the teachers of 
English will find before them an ideal 
situation for teaching the skills of writ- 
ing and speech. The Experience Cur- 
riculum as developed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English has long 
urged that the English program of writ- 
ing and speaking be based upon studies 
of personal and community problems. 
The mere planning for curriculum 
change can do much to effect desirable 
change in the English program by pre- 
senting a realistic need for communica- 
tion. 

The commencement of curriculum 
planning on Study Day has several pos- 
sible points of origin. It might originate 
from the work of the English Depart- 
ment, from Social Studies or from the 
Guidance Department or from a combi- 
nation of these or other sources. The 
Study Day provides many possibilities 
for commencing the program and for 
developing it to include teachers and 
pupils in the planning of the curriculum 
and the involvement of laity in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

After fifteen years of constant, evolv- 
ing experience with the Study Day as 
a vehicle of curriculum change, there 
has come into being the most serious 
threat which can attend any change: it, 
too, may become a crystallization. The 
administration of the Study Day must 
be ever alert to the need for the involve- 
ment of the faculty in research and 
evaluation to secure greater shared re- 
sponsibility for the nature and direc- 
tion of the Study Day. 





Citizenship Education Workshop in 
Stanislaus County 


I: we are to preserve democracy as 
a system of government, ways must be 
found to teach realistically and meaning- 
fully the principles underlying our dem- 
ocratic political system. If citizens in 
large numbers continue to abdicate their 
responsibilities in our democratic so- 
ciety, either because of apathy or lack 
of understanding, or lack of know-how, 
then our democratic system will break 
down at its most vital point, namely, par- 
ticipation of the people in decision mak- 
ing.”* This reasoning lies behind the or- 
ganization and plan of the Citizenship 
Education Project at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

A workshop devoted to the study of 
the development of better citizenship 
education in California was held at the 
Modesto Junior College for the week 
September 1-5, 1952, under the spon- 
sorship of the Superintendent of Schools 
Office of Stanislaus County. Leaders of 
the workshop were members of the staff 
of the Citizenship Education Project of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Teachers and Administrators from the 
following counties took part either as 
participants or observers: Stanislaus, 
Merced, Tuolumne, San Joaquin, Cala- 
veras, San Luis Obispo, San Diego, 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, Sacramento, 
and Los Angeles. A discussion of the 
workshop falls into three phases, (1) 
Background, (2) Plan, (3) the Work- 
shop. 

The study of the problem of teach- 
ing citizenship effectively in the second- 
ary schools was given impetus at Co- 
lumbia University when General Ejisen- 
hower became President of the univer- 
sity. He was one of many persons who 
have been concerned with the apparent 


“Citi ip Education Project,” Willis Griffin 
and Al Alien Fee Phi Delta Kappan, December 1951, 
Pp. 
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By HERNDON CARROLL RAY 





@ Education for citizenship has always 
been a vital objective of secondary educa- 
tion in this country, but never more so 
than in the recent decades when totali- 
tarian ascendancy has threatened demo- 
cratic institutions. It has been the subject 
of several rather ambitious investigations 
in the last dozen years, the most promi- 
nent one today being that directed by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and known as the Citizenship Education 
Project. The work of this project has ex- 
tended to more than four hundred schools 
in forty-two states. Herndon C. Ray, who 
is co-ordinator of secondary education in 
Stanislaus County and a frequent con- 
tributor to the Journal, describes the man- 
ner in which this project was extended to 
California in a workshop in September 
1952 in Modesto, California. 





lack of interest on the part of Americans 
in civic problems, and in taking part in 
their civic responsibilities. The problem 
of teaching Americanism and American 
ideals so that the teaching will be re- 
flected in action both at the school level 
and in society is not a new one. In 
1949, with a grant of money from the 
Carnegie Foundation, the Citizenship 
Education Project was set up at Teach- 
ers College. Beginning with a group of 
eight schools as pilot centers, the plans 
of the project were developed. Since 
that time more than 10,000 classrooms 
have been touched by the project. More 
than 402 schcols are actively engaged 
in carrying out the plan as developed 
by the project. Forty-two states have 
held workshops in developing the plan. 
Illinois and Kentucky have made the 
project a part of the state curriculum. 
A report of the Citizenship Education 
Project appeared in the December 1951 
issue of the Phi Delta Kappan, the read- 
ing of which led the author of this ar- 
ticle to inquire into its possibilities for 
California. After several months of cor- 
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respondence and organizational activi- 
ties, the workshop was held. 

The Citizenship Education Project 
as conceived by Teachers College is not 
a brand new idea in education. Stress- 
ing certain points and insisting upon 
certain procedures in the use of ma- 
terial, it presents a new attack upon the 
problem of teaching citizenship effec- 
tively. The materials developed by the 
project consist of the following : 

The Premises, a booklet containing 
the fundamental bases of American lib- 
erty. These are noncontroversial and 
contain what Americans have believed 
to be the philosophy of American de- 
mocracy since the beginning of the na- 
tion. These premises are documented 
by excerpts from the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, court de- 
cisions, speeches, and other accepted 
documents. The plan of the project 
consists of knowledge plus action united 
with these premises. 

The Reference File, an annotated list 
of more than 1,000 references to maga- 
zine articles, books, recordings, films, 
and other source material dealing with 
information explanatory of the prem- 
ises. This material is carefully arranged 
according to the premises and indexed 
for ready use. The compilation of the 
material contained in the reference file 
requiring 50,000 hours of work. It is 
kept alive through additions both by the 
teacher using the file and by additions 
from C.E.P. itself. 

The Laboratory Practices Booklets, 
are a series of suggestions for develop- 
ing action in citizenship. These sug- 
gestions have come from the classrooms 
of the teachers working in citizenship 
education. They are designed to help 
the teacher—either by using the prac- 
tices themselves, or by providing ideas 
for the development of his own labora- 
tory practice. Such titles as Knowing 
and Serving the School, Participating 
in School Actwities, Discovering the 
Community, Participating in Political 
Work and Elections, Student Service 
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in the Community, Science and Com- 
munity Problems, indicate the wealth of 
suggestions available to teachers who 
wish to work out action with knowledge 
in teaching citizenship. The use of lab- 
oratory practice is the unique contribu- 
tion of C.E.P. to the teaching of citizen- 
ship. 

There are other materials that are of 
help to the teacher following the plan 
as outlined by C.E.P. Tests, follow-up 
helps, monthly information, and other 
materials are provided to the participat- 
ing schools. 

The five-day workshop held in Mo- 
desto was divided into two parts: (1) 
Orientation to the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project (2) Practice in the use of 
the Planning Tools as developed by the 
project. The orientation period con- 
sisted of the first two days in which the 
administrators and teachers came to- 
gether as a group to hear of the history 
and aims of the project, then to reas- 
semble in different groups for the pur- 
pose of learning of the role of adminis- 
trator and teacher in developing citi- 
zenship education under the plan of the 
project. Three leaders from the project 
were the leaders of the workshop. Two 
came from New York and one from 
Oregon for this purpose. 

After the second day the administra- 
tors were free to leave the workshop 
while the teachers remained for the rest 
of the week to learn the techniques of 
using and to gain familiarity with the 
materials provided by the project. In 
these three days the teachers learned 
how to set up a laboratory practice, how 
to unite the proposed practice with the 
premises, and how to judge the merits 
of an effective practice. Each teacher 
present worked out a laboratory prac- 
tice that would be suitable for his school 
in the coming year. 

Perhaps the things accented by 
C.E.P. are not new to many of the 
teachers. However, C.E.P. does offer 
some refreshing and unique practices in 
the teaching of citizenship that proved 
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to be of value to those participating in 
the workshop and to those who have 
participated in other parts of the coun- 
try in the past two years. We need, 
then, to point out some characteristics 
of the C.E.P. plan that will show what 
is effective about its organization. 


1. C.E.P. insists that schools partici- 
pating in the project be represented at 
the workshops by a team. That is, the 
superintendent (where there is one), 
the principal, and the teacher using the 
material must receive instruction in the 
background, aims, and materials of the 
project, so that each may fulfill the role 
his place in the school demands if the 
plan is to be effective. It has been 
proved that the plan will not function 
successfully in the system where this 
team does not exist. 


2. C.E.P. insists that whenever lab- 
oratory practices are developed they 
must meet adequately a six-point set of 
criteria: (a) They must be real. Any 
proposed practice must be a real situa- 
tion in school or community life. (b) 
They must have purpose. Any practice 
must be done for reasons determined by 
student and teacher. (c) They must 
have focus. The activity must be di- 
rected toward a selected point of action. 
(d) They must provide opportunities 
for getting information. (e) They must 
result in action. Something must be 
done as a result of the practice. (f) They 
must make provision for the develop- 
ment of democratic values. The prac- 
tice must be directed toward the secur- 
ing of the premises in the life of the 
participant. 

3. Materials presented to the teach- 
ers in the Planning Tools are usable. 
They have been tested in classrooms 
and have come from classrooms. All 
these materials are subject to selection 
or discard by the teacher. The teacher 
is free to select whatever material or 
technique will meet the needs of his 
classroom or community. 


4. Teachers are thoroughly prepared 
to work according to the objectives of 
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the plan. The period of training and 
explanation is thorough and designed 
to help the teacher to be successful. 

5. The plan is not static. There is 
no tendency to say, “This is it. We 
have discovered the last word and there 
is no room for improvement.” Ma- 
terials are constantly revised as a result 
of further classroom experiences by 
teachers working under the plan. More 
material is furnished the participating 
schools as it is tested and found usable. 


Perhaps the keynote of the C.E.P. 
is the central idea of teaching the 
premises of American liberty united 
with knowledge and action. Most teach- 
ers have taught the premises of Amer- 
ican liberty. Few have neglected trying 
to give their students knowledge of 
them. Some have tried to develop activi- 
ties that would give their students ex- 
perience in being citizens. Few, how- 
ever, have worked with a plan which 
provided all three worked out in detail 
that was usable and effective in the way 
in which C.E.P. has done. 

During the workshop held in Mo- 
desto, each day made it increasingly 
clear that the Citizenship Education 
Project provided : 


1. A positive approach to informing 
students and preparing them to become 
useful adult citizens through action and 
experience as citizens. 


2. A  clear-sighted way whereby 
teachers in the public schools can stem 
the tide of the spread of communism by 
presenting vital, meaningful material on 
being a citizen in our democracy. 

3. A thorough plan whereby schools 
and teachers can remove the criticism 
that schools are not teaching the Ameri- 
can Way. 

4. A program of teaching that has 
brought into effective use educational 
practices developed in the past years. 


Another workshop is being planned 
in California for the early part of 1953. 
School systems concerned with the pro- 
gram should endeavor to become par- 
ticipants. 





Preparing 


College Composition 


Eiacn year approximately 40 to 60 per- 
cent of the seniors from California sec- 
ondary schools who try the Subject A 
and other English placement tests given 
by some of the colleges and universities 
in California fail these examinations. 
The percentage of failure varies among 
the institutions. 

At once, much happens. The colleges 
and universities note that the percent- 
age of failures is about the same as 
usual. Students are disappointed. 
Some, especially those who had re- 
ceived good grades in English through- 
out high school, are shocked and 
puzzled. Others just shrug. Teachers 
of English in the high schools again 
painfully shake their weary heads. Par- 
ents are embarrassed ; some whose sons 
and daughters had succumbed to the 
social swirl of the spring of senior year 
may hasten to chorus, “I told you so!” 
Colleges receive letters and visits from 
principals of high schools. Columnists 
for local newspapers declare open sea- 
son on teachers of English. Charges are 
hurled at the colleges and at the local 
schools. Meetings occur. New plans 
are made for the next year. And then 
—too often, though—the next year the 
teachers apparently just use more dog- 
gedly the same teaching procedures that 
have already proved inadequate for 
helping students learn to think, to write, 
and to read—some of the major ob- 
jectives for the teaching of English. 

Unfortunately, many schools and 


communities apparently assume that 


their academic reputations stand or fall 
upon the results of these English ex- 
aminations. In some areas this feeling 
is so intense that teachers of English are 
constrained to provide the candidates 
for college with a cram course, a last 


gasp stagger through English grammar. 


High-School Students for 


By ALFRED H. GROMMON 





e@ At this time of year high-school seniors 
who intend to enter college in the fall and 
their English teachers experience an 
added urgency in their work as they face 
the prospects of the college placement 
tests in English that must be taken by all 
entering students. Evidence that the 
teachers of English in the colleges and 
universities are also concerned with this 
problem may be found in the article which 
Professor Grommon presents this month. 
It is the report of a committee of college 
teachers of composition from the Bay 
area, and is designed to offer specific 
assistance to their colleagues in the high 
schools. It is of more than passing inter- 
est that this group of English specialists 
from the colleges stresses the importance 
of practice in writing in meaningful situa- 
tions, the use of language for communica- 
tion and as process in learning to think 
rather than drill in formal grammar as 
the best preparation for college and even 
for the passing of the entrance tests. 

Dr. Grommon is Associate Professor 
of Education and English and Director of 
Freshman Composition, Stanford Univer- 
sity. Before coming to California, he 
taught in the public high schools in New 
York and was a member of the faculties 
of English and Education at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He is currently President, Califor- 
nia Council of English Associations, and 
Past President, College English Associa- 
tion of the Bay Area. He received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Cornell University 
in 1943. 





These senior reviews seem to be largely 
drills upon detailed aspects of grammar 
as presented in workbooks and text- 
books — ironically, at the expense of 
frequent practice in writing. Some 
teachers have said that they and their 
seniors are so busy reviewing grammar 
that they have no time for teaching 
writing and reading themes. These 
courses apparently represent both the 
teachers’ admission of their misunder- 
standing of the purpose and nature of 
the English placement tests used by the 
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colleges and their own indictment of 
the English courses that the students 
have had in the previous semesters in 
high school. 

The purpose of the Subject A and 
other English placement examinations 
is to provide the colleges with some im- 
mediate evidence of how well the enter- 
ing student can write sentences and par- 
agraphs and how much he knows about 
the commonly used parts of the English 
language. The test is not, as some high 
schools and communities seem to think, 
solely an examination of the student’s 
knowledge of the details and labels of 
English grammar, including those of 
little consequence today. 

The tests usually consist of a theme, 
which the student writes in an hour, 
and an objective test on sentence struc- 
ture, syntax, punctuation, spelling, and 
vocabulary. Some tests also examine 
the student’s ability to read. To pass 
the test, the candidate must do accept- 
ably well on the theme and the objective 
parts. If the student does not write an 
intelligible, literate theme, he fails the 
examination, no matter how high his 
score on the objective test may be. And 
in judging borderline cases, too, the 
English instructors give greater empha- 
sis to the theme, in which the student 
exhibits his ability to write the lan- 
guage rather than his knowledge about 
particular grammatical aspects of it. 
Some themes are read by several in- 
structors to avoid injustices to students 
whose examinations are not easily 
judged. 

Colleges wish to know whether the 
student can write something worth 
while about an appropriate subject. Can 
he select, organize, and present his ma- 
terial effectively? Can he write intel- 
ligible and grammatically appropriate 
sentences? Can he use properly and 
spell correctly words of his own choos- 
ing? Surely these expectations are not 
unreasonable. 

Everyone involved in this annual 
“contest” is eager that students do well 
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in both high-school and college English. 
Each year teachers of English in the 
high schools become exhausted striving 
to prepare seniors for college. And each 
year the colleges, too, work hard to 
teach freshmen to think and to write. 
Groups of high-school and college teach- 
ers meet frequently to discuss common 
problems. 

As a result of some of these meetings, 
the College English Association of the 
Bay area appointed a committee’ to 
consider common misconceptions of 
what the colleges expect of freshmen in 
English and the part English placement 
tests play in the program. This com- 
mittee was asked to publicize what 
seemed to the College English Associa- 
tion to be some practicable suggestions 
on the teaching of writing. This article 
is the committee’s report. Because this 
report is concerned with writing, the 
important skills of listening, speaking, 
and reading are not discussed here. 

Before suggesting what might be 
done in teaching writing in the second- 
ary schools, however, the committee 
wishes to state that the colleges, too, 
object to the difficult circumstances in 
which most teachers of English are try- 
ing to teach students to write. The col- 
leges vigorously support the high-school 
English teachers’ protests against the 
unreasonable number of classes, stu- 
dents, and extracurricular and com- 
munity activities commonly assigned to 
the teachers of English. These crush- 
ing multifarious responsibilities ser- 
iously interfere with the teachers’ find- 
ing the time and energy necessary to 
the painstaking teaching of thinking, 
reading, and writing. The success of 
the teacher of English is often measured 
in the community by his students’ daily 
oral and written expression. Yet the 
conditions which the communities toler- 
ate being imposed upon English instruc- 
tors practically deny them time to teach 
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adequately the complex skills of oral 
and written expression and even help 
to drive them back into the refuge of 
mechanical drills in workbooks. There 
is no time for themes. 

Despite difficult schedules, however, 
teachers are still obliged to do what they 
can to help students learn to write. 
Some substitute drills for writing. 
Others mistakenly prepare students for 
examinations. 

The schools and colleges share the 
important responsibility of teaching our 
youth to think and to express their 
thoughts understandably. In meeting 
this responsibility, education contributes 
significantly to the welfare of our demo- 
cratic society. The colleges deplore the 
existence of cram courses and the sur- 
render to stopgap teaching. 

In the interests of a common effort 
toward worth-while ends, this commit- 
tee of the College English Association 
wishes to review some methods that 
have proved helpful in teaching students 
to write. The colleges believe that these 
procedures are appropriate for all high- 
school students, not just those who plan 
to attend college. For the careful con- 
sideration, then, of the teachers of Eng- 
lish in the high schools, the committee 
offers the following : 

1. Try to impress upon the students 
that each exercise in oral and written 
expression is first an exercise in think- 
ing. 

2. With the students, select topics 
that are closely related to the students’ 
interests. Not all themes, however, 
should be personal essays about hobbies 
and vacations. Capitalize upon issues 
connected with the students’ lives in the 
school, community, and world. Pose 
problems for them to discuss. When- 
ever appropriate, use topics associated 
with literature and the students’ lives. 
Beware, however, of allowing the com- 
position related to literature to preju- 
dice the students against reading. 

3. In discussing and planning papers 
with students, stress the importance of 
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establishing a justifiable purpose to be 
fulfilled by the paper, of selecting ma- 
terials appropriate to the purpose, of 
organizing effectively in accordance 
with the writer’s purpose and the read- 
ers for whom the paper is intended, and 
of choosing diction suitable to the pur- 
pose and readers. 

4. With the class select a suitable 
sample topic. Work out on the black- 
board a statement of the purpose to be 
achieved by a theme on this topic. Then 
have the class suggest and outline con- 
tent appropriate to the purpose. Ask a 
student to write this outline on the 
blackboard as the class develops the or- 
ganization. Make sure that the students 
actually organize the thought rather 
than offer merely a conventional pattern 
of symbols. 

5. Stress that each paper should be 
composed around an idea that unifies 
the presentation and is worth convey- 
ing to the reader. 

6. Try to have students write a re- 
spectable theme at least once every two 
weeks. Writing short papers frequently 
is better practice than writing long 
papers only occasionally. Writing the 
précis tests a student’s ability to ex- 
tract and express the essence of what 
he reads and to honor the thought and 
intent of the original selection. 

7. Have most of the papers written 
in class. Several days before the day 
during which the students will write in 
class, the students might discuss topics, 
clarify purposes of the themes, collect 
and organize suitable materials, and 
prepare rough drafts. During the writ- 
ing period, the teacher should super- 
vise the rewriting to see that the themes 
are centered around a purpose and do 
develop a central idea. 

8. Occasionally each semester and 
particularly at the beginning of the 
school year have the students write 
impromptu themes in class. In addi- 
tion to having other merits, this pro- 
cedure gives the students practice in 
writing themes under circumstances 
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somewhat similar to those of a college 
English placement examination. Select 
two or three topics about which stu- 
dents can write readily. Sometimes 
read aloud just enough of a story or an 
article to present a problem or an issue ; 
then during the rest of the period have 
the students write what they consider 
to be an appropriate outcome. Another 
way to start them writing is to put on 
the blackboard two or three unfinished 
sentences. Have the students select one 
sentence, complete it, and then write a 
paper suggested by the combination. 
For example, students could write a 
theme based upon this initial fragment : 
“As Tom eased open the front door, he 
thought .. .” 

9. Do not assume sole responsibility 
for helping students improve their abil- 
ity to write or assume that improved 
writing can result from only your cor- 
recting their themes. To enlist the help- 
ful influence of an audience of their 
peers, divide the class into small groups, 
and then have the students in the groups 
take turns reading their papers aloud. 
Emphasize the importance of the bond 
between writer and reader. Have stu- 
dents exchange and mark each other’s 
papers. Be sure students evaluate first 
the writer’s purpose, the appropriate- 
ness of his ideas and the organization of 
his materials, and the clarity of his com- 
munication to his reader. Urge stu- 
dents to recognize the strengths of each 
theme. Sometimes one class can evalu- 
ate a set of compositions written by an- 
other class and then send suggestions 
back to the authors. 

10. After the students have marked 
the papers, some writers will have to 
rework their papers according to the 
suggestions. Read aloud to the entire 
class one of the best themes so that the 
class can recognize what makes a com- 
position good. Occasionally mimeo- 
graph a good theme so that all students 
can profit from a careful examination 
of it. 

11. Then mark the final version of 
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the papers. Do not merely “proofread” 
the students’ writing. Examine pri- 
marily the writers’ purpose, ideas, or- 
ganization, and clarity of communica- 
tion. Is the meaning of the students’ 
diction, phrases, and sentences clear to 
the reader? Find something encourag- 
ing to say about each paper, no matter 
how abominable a paper may be. Stu- 
dents should rewrite papers that are 
still unsatisfactory or, if they prefer, try 
to write a better paper on another sub- 
ject. 

12. Have each student keep his ac- 
cumulated papers filed in his folder in 
the English classroom. A student who 
is taking business courses may wish to 
be responsible for keeping the files in 
order. Before writing a paper, each 
student should examine his previous 
papers to remind him of the strengths 
in his writing that he should capitalize 
upon and the weaknesses he should 
avoid. 

13. To encourage a student to de- 
velop a topic more fully and to give 
more continuity to his writing, suggest 
that he use some aspect of a good theme 
as the subject for the next. Then do 
likewise with some of the following 
papers. 

14. Writing a paper every two weeks 
will not be enough practice for those 
students in each class who have serious 
trouble writing sentences which clearly 
convey the students’ meaning. Offer 
special help to one or two of the most 
desperate cases. Suggest that these stu- 
dents write a paragraph each day for 
three or four weeks. Have each stu- 
dent bring in his daily paragraph be- 
fore or after school or before or after 
class. Have the student read the para- 
graph aloud to himself before you look 
at it. Then have him read it aloud to 
you. Try to get hira to discover his 
difficulties and to try to clarify his 
meaning. In each paragraph find an ap- 
propriate subject for the next day. 
Checking one or two paragraphs a day 
does not take long. But the students’ 
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daily practice in trying to write just 
a few sentences clearly will help them 
improve their writing rapidly. When 
these students seem to be progressing 
satisfactorily, select one or two others 
who need extra help. 

15. Strive continuously to have stu- 
dents be responsible for the words they 
use. Humorously interpret their sen- 
tences in whatever way they permit by 
their misuse of words and misplaced 
modifiers. Drill regularly on vocabu- 
lary to help students clarify their un- 
derstanding of words which they al- 
ready use and to add each week, say, 
five appropriate words taken from their 
future reading and other timely sources, 

16. Grammar, however, should not 
be ignored. On the basis of the stu- 
dents’ first themes, particularly the im- 
promptus written in class, and a diag- 
nostic test, establish with the students 
some minimum essentials in grammar 
that all agree should be given special 
attention throughcut the school year. 
Remember, though, that some students 
in heterogeneous classes will probably 
not be ready to achieve the class’s min- 
ima, and that others will be capable of 
progressing far beyond the standards 
set by the class. In so far as manage- 
able, adjust your standards accordingly. 
Grammar should be stressed for one 
purpose only: to help students under- 
stand and be able to construct appro- 
priate sentences. In its recent report 
entitled The English Language Arts, 
the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English defines grammar 
as being “(a) the description of the 
formation of English sentences, includ- 
ing the relationships of words, phrases, 
and clauses to each other; and (b) the 
explanation of choices in those inflec- 
tional forms which still survive in mod- 
ern English.’ 

17. The minimum essentials of writ- 

* The Commission on the English Curriculum of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, The 
Bagksh L ¢ Arts. New Appleton- 
Century Co., 1952, p. 284. 
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ing and functional grammar to be 
stressed throughout the English classes 
in the high schools might include the 
following : 

Ninth and tenth years—Construction 
of appropriate sentences; use of suit- 
able vocabulary; understanding the 
function of the parts of speech; use of 
proper punctuation to clarify meaning ; 
composing appropriate paragraphs con- 
taining unifying idea, topic and sum- 
mary sentences, and transitional sen- 
tences within and between paragraphs. 

Eleventh and twelfth years — Con- 
tinued stress on all of the aspects of 
writing and grammar emphasized in the 
preceding years. In addition, construc- 
tion of the whole theme: writer’s pur- 
pose, appropriateness of content and or- 
ganization, relationship of thought to 
form. Have students write at least one 
“library paper.” Give practice in tak- 
ing notes and in using the elementary 
principles governing the use of source 
materials. | 


Sometimes judgments of interested 
readers other than the teacher and the 
class may be helpful. The colleges have 
expressed their willingness to read sets 
of compositions written by high-school 
seniors. Teachers who wish to take ad- 
vantage of these offers should arrange 
with teachers of English in near-by col- 
leges to evaluate high-school students’ 
writing. To be of maximum value, 
though, the colleges should read papers 
as early as possible in the school year. 
If, however, we college teachers of Eng- 
lish are to help the high-school teachers 
and students achieve the purposes out- 
lined in this report, we, too, must con- 
centrate primarily upon the fundamen- 
tal aspects of the papers which the high- 
school teachers send to us rather than 
hunt just for misplaced commas and 
misspellings. 

The drive is already on in the senior 
English classes in the high schools 
throughout California to ready students 
for Subject A examinations this spring. 
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The colleges hope, however, that the 
above suggestions will be favorably re- 
ceived and used by the teachers of Eng- 
lish in their efforts to help all students 
—not just those planning to attend col- 
lege—learn to think and to express their 
thoughts. Of course, some of these sug- 
gestions may seem absurd to teachers 
responsible for policing rather than in- 
structing the most disinterested, ob- 
streperous boys and girls who are 
merely serving out their sentence, or 
are even inviting explusion prior to 
being pardoned on their sixteenth birth- 
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day. Yet the principles underlying the 
suggestions will aid any teacher who is 
trying to help students “get something 
down in writing.” 

We all know that for most of us 
learning to write is a matter of growth 
that should be sympathetically and care- 
fully guided over a long period of time. 
Consequently, teachers should abandon 
the present practice of drilling high- 
school seniors in grammar in the mis- 
taken hope that therein lies the key to 
passing an examination and to prepar- 
ing for college composition. 





WHY DO OUR STUDENTS LACK WRITING ABILITY? 


The complaint that many graduates of our schools and colleges write their native 
language badly is chronic and widespread. Secondary schools are unhappy about it, 
colleges make a Custer’s Last Stand known as Freshman Composition; but in the 
long run Business, employer of most of our graduates, feels obliged to set up its 
own courses and recently has been going the way of all Flesch. “Patently,” says 
Fortune (Nov., 1950), “something is very wrong with the teaching of English when 

raduates so fail to grasp the fundamentals of good English that they feel they must 
earn a separate kind for everyday life—and a rather bobtailed one at that.” 

Of course there is something wrong. Indeed, there are so many things wrong— 
including the size of English classes—that it would take ail of this space to enumerate 
the multiple causes of what everybody deplores. Let me state, in oversimplified form, 
two related causes and one type of cure. 

1. Writing is like any other skill: the way to learn to do it better is by doing it, 
subject to the judgment of our peers and superiors. Do we give students enough such 
practice, even in English courses? Direct instruction about the English language is 
no substitute for experience in using it. Beyond a certain point, indeed, isolated 
instruction bores, is resented, and paralyzes the will to write. 

2. Besides being a skill, writing is also a form of behavior. In behavior we nor- 
mally sagene to the requirements of a community whose opinion we respect, cherish, 
or fear. If we want language-conduct to develop along with other aspects of per- 
sonality and mind, the whole school as a community must make roughly equal de- 
mands. Specifically, if we want acceptable writing to become habitual behavior, 
teachers who are not English teachers must care about it. Otherwise, “English” 
becomes in the student’s mind an abnormal phenomenon. 

In order to repair these pedagogical lacunae, we have developed at Colgate 
University a series of organized writing experiences in non-English courses, as a 
function of the day-by-day learning process——Professor Strang Lawson, Colgate 
University, in The English Record (N.Y.). 





Mass-Production Education 


P. ublic education is comparable to the 
automobile industry. The aim of each 
over a period of years has been the im- 
provement of its product. The auto- 
mobile industry has resorted to mass 
production as a means to this end. 
Public education, at least on the second- 
ary level, has followed suit. 

The worker in the automobile indus- 
try has little feeling for the finished 
product. He does his job as well as he 
can, not for any great interest in the 
automobile that is being made, but 
merely because it is his livelihood. As 
he becomes more proficient in his work, 
his weekly pay check becomes larger 
and his prestige in the factory rises. 

Compare the automobile worker to 
the teacher in the average secondary 
school. The children come by on an 
assembly line, each teacher adding a 
little each day. No one teacher gets the 
“feel” of the finished product. No one 
person has an over-all view of the proc- 
ess in which each is daily taking part. 
A teacher would get a much better 
“feel” of the finished product if fewer 
teachers had a hand in it. It is true that 
schools are for the pupils rather than 
for the teachers, but if a better feeling 
on the part of the teachers for the fin- 
ished product were engendered, more 
efficient teaching and more meaningful 
learning might result. 

While the assembly-line method of 
production is extremely efficient in the 
automobile industry, is it so in educa- 
tion? Automobiles and human behav- 
ior do not have similar parts, so “effi- 
ciency engineers” should not try to as- 
semble them in like manner. 

A story told among workers in 
various automobile assembly plants 
throughout the country illustrates the 
overspecialization of the division of la- 
bor. A man had worked at one plant 
for five years and had earned the title 
and wages of first-class mechanic. For 
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@ Factories in the Field is the name given 
an earlier California writing. Factories in 
the schoolhouse is the theme of the pres- 
ent writing. This article was written to 
explain why its author switched from high- 
school to elementary-school teaching and 
why he likes the latter better. 

Dan C. Shannon teaches in the Mier 
School, Acadia Parish, Louisiana. His 
graduate study in education was done at 
the Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. 





personal reasons, he changed plants and 
companies. At his new job, the fore- 
man placed him in a position becoming 
to one with the rating of first-class me- 
chanic. Immediately, though, the fore- 
man became aware that the man did not 
have any idea as to how to do the job. 
When asked how he attained the rating 
of first-class, the so-called mechanic an- 
swered, “I was the best man at the 
other plant who ever tightened bolt 
Number 762!” 

If a teacher, in most secondary 
schools, who has become overspecial- 
ized in one field were to be switched to 
another field of subject matter, would 
he not find himself in the same plight 
as the luckless first-class mechanic? 
The danger of overspecialization does 
not start with the consequences of such 
a change. The danger lies in the lack 
in each teacher of an understanding of 
the total process of education. Each 
becomes more and more proficient in 
his subject-matter field, while running 
the danger of losing contact with the 
more vital part of education, the pupil. 

Stop and look around. Are you ina 
school, or are you caught in the midst 
of an assembly line? Are you a teacher, 
or are you a first-class mechanic who 
knows nothing but to tighten bolt Num- 
ber 762? If you have become a machine 
and not a person, the change back to life 
will be profitable both to you and to 
your pupils. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following books 


and pamphlets : 


Anderson, Ruth E. An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on School and College Information. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin, October 1952, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 188. Washington 6, D.C. 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 40 pp. 35 cents; 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or 
more copies, 331% percent. Payment must 
accompany orders of $2.00 or less. 

Byrd, Oliver E. Health Instruction Year- 
book 1952. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. ix + 232 pp. $3.50. 

rove, Marjorie C., and Josey, M I. 
About You. (Family Living Series.) Chi- 
—_ 10: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1952. 80 pp. Single copies 96 cents ; 72 cents 
each in quantities of 10 or more. 

Crouch, Winston W., McHenry, Dean E., 
Bollens, ioe C., and Scott, Stanley. State 
and Local Government in California. Berke- 
7 rd; University Press, 1952. ix + 232 pp. 

Directory of Secondary Day Schools 1951-52. 
Federal rity Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1952. Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. xviii + 
169 pp. $1.00. 

Ewald, Bill, and Henrickson, Merle. Neigh- 
bor Flap Foot. New York 21: Henry u- 
man, Inc., 1952. 56 pp. $2.50. 

Fenton, Carroll L., and Kambly, Paul E. Basic 
Biology, Revised Ed. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. ix + 726 pp. 

Gray, William S. Improving Reading in All 

urriculum Areas. Chicago 37 : Universi 
of Chicago Press, 1952. viii +262 pp. $3.25. 

Jewett, Arno. Recordings for teaching litera- 
ture and language in the high school. Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Printing Office, 1952. iv + 71 
pp. 25 cents. ‘ 

Jordan, A. M. Measurement in Education. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1953. xi +533 pp. $5.25. : 

Kilander, H. F. “Health Services in Ci 
Schools.” Federal Security Agency, Bul- 
letin, 1952, No. 20. Washington 25, D.C. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. vi+68 pp. 25 
cents. 

Packard, Leonard O., Overton, Bruce, and 
Wood, Ben D. Geography of the World, 
Revised Ed. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. viii + 499 +- xiii. 

Peattie, Rod and Lisa. The Law—What It Is 
and How It Works. New York 21: Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 1952. 146 pp. $2.50. 

Riedman, Sarah R. Your Blood and You. 
New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952. 
130 pp. $2.50. 

Schneider, Elsa. How Children and Teacher 
Work Together. Washington 25, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Print- 
ing Office, 1952. iii + 24 pp. 25 cents. 

Vincent, William S., and Russell, James E. 
You and the Draft (Life Adjustment Book- 
let Series). Chicago 10: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1952. 48 pages. 40 cents. 
Special quantity discounts. 

Where to Go for U.N. Information. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., 1952. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 35 Pp. 15 cents. 

Witty, Paul. Helping the Gifted Child. (Bet- 
ter Living Booklet Series.) Chicago 10: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1952. 48 
pp. 40 cents. Special quantity discounts. 





SOUTH CAROLINA AND SEGREGATION 


Here is the most news-worthy of all voter decisions in the November elections. 
Governor James F. Byrnes’s “preparedness measure” was enacted. This action 


makes it possible for the State 
school system if the U.S. S 


islature of South Carolina to abolish the public 
upreme Court outlaws se 
Here is an editorial view on this decision from t 
“One excrescence in the election was 


tion : 
ashington Post: 


South Carolina’s approval by a + mage 
ing the 


of more than two to one of a State constitutional amendment a 
Legislature to abandon the State’s public school system. The plain and avowed 


purpose of this amendment is to create a bogus private school system in case the 


Su- 


preme Court of the United States should determine that racial vt in public 


schools violates the United States Constitution. Rather than admit 


to schools on a basis of 


egro children 


uality with white children, South Carolinians, it seems, 


would abandon their public school system. 

“The destructiveness of this step is the more shocking in that it was sponsored 
by Governor Byrnes, once an associate justice of the Supreme Court. It is hard 
to understand the blindness and bitterness that have led him to so reckless a 
disregard of fundamental values which he once championed.” 


—Ed. Press Newsletter, 
November 28, 1952 





Immediately practical 


... Of lasting value... Basic Ideas 


of Mathematics 
by Francis G. Lankford, jr., and John R. Clark 

















A basic general mathematics course of immediate, practical use to the ninth- 
grade student. 


@ Reteaching of basic principles and operations 
@ Enlarging of understanding of decimals and percents 


@ Fresh applications to daily living and guidance in practical uses of mathe- 
matics 


@ Extension of skills to graphic representation 
@ Easy introduction to algebra and geometry 


Balanced emphasis on the various fields of mathematics, simple learnng patterns, 
a continual program of evaluation and maintenance of skills assure successful 
learning and full understanding. 


World Book Company 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 © Donald B. jones, Manager 





A PROGRAM IN FOR GRADES | 
SOCIAL STUDIES = 





for grades 7-9 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


for grades 9-12 
SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD: WORLD HISTORY, REVISED 
MUZZEY-KIDCGER: THE UNITED STATES 

MUZZEY: A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, NEW ED. 
KIDGER: PROBLEMS FACING AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
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